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SUMlAf^ 

Wherever Illiteracy prevails* tlie percentage of Illiterate womci. Is F.lways 
higher than that of men. This was confirmed the results of the inquiry 
on equal access of women to literacy, undertaken by th? Sc-^retarlat of 
Unesco. 

This study, which sams up the present situation, Is based on the replies 
to a questionnaire sent In December 1968 to aU Member Spates and Asso- 
ciate Members of Unesco. It describes the entent and the consequences of 
illUeracy among women and analyses the factors Impeding icmalc literacy. 

On the other hand, this document shows the evolution of altitudes with 
respect to literacy programmeB for women, the current trends. Including 
experiments in functional litcr^cy, the efforts undertaken in different cour* 
tries In order to eradicate illiteracy an<ong wv^men .id the expcrim?ntG 
can led out in this field. 
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iNTRODaCTION 



1. "Jlliteracy is the outcome of a complex series of economic and socia* factors, and not simply 
educational ones. Illiteracy, which is rife in me less developed ■ juntrles and is gaining 

ground, despite all appearances, owing to the combination of accelerated population gro'/th and the 
inade<^uacy of the eJuc -tional network, is widening the gap between the developed countries, which 
are making extremely rapid progress, and the countries thai are behindhand. "(H 

2. Thus, this injustice which is worse than poverty since it is grafted on to noverty and every 
form of injustice, at present affects, according to some estimates, some 1, 000 million illit" 

erates or semi 'illiterate human beings, The documents of the World Congress of Ministers of 
Kducallon on the Eradication of Illiteracy held at Teharan In 1965 Indicate that the intensive efforts 
made to stem illiteracy have only resulted in a decline In the overall rate, while the absolute num*- 
ber of illiterates increased by 40 million between 1950 and 1960. In launching an appeal to all the 
countries of the world on the occasion ef the opening of the International Education Year on 1 Janu- 
ary 1970, the Oireclor-Gener&l of Unesco said: 

' How can 1 pass over in silence the most monstrous, the mast scandalous, of all the many in- 
stances of wasted human potential: illiteracy, which still, at the present time, keeps more 
ban ore-third of the human race In a state of hopelessness, below the level of modern 
civilization f ” 

3. Si.nce illiteracy accentuates imbalances ar.d increases disparities it throws light on "the ex- 
tremely unfavourable position of women as compared with that of men. The gulf between j 

two is illustrated tv th«' following table: 

Adult i lliteracy Hutc (in percentages) 





Men 


Women 


Africa 


69 


87 


America 


17 


18 


Arab States 


75 


88 


Asia 


41 


61 


Europe 


2 


5 



This situation should be remedied by an energetic campaign to reduce illiteracy among women". 

4. The Congress therefore recommended "that special attention be paid to the problem of making 
women literate, in view of the high rate of female illiter" uy and women's rO'e in the education 
of the family and iii society;" and "that national bodies and international organizations, in particu- 
lar Unesco and the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, undertake appropriate action 
to eliminate all forms o* d c fac to discrimination from which women now suffer in this regard". (4) 



5. An Important place Is given to women in the e oerimental world literacy programme, which 
Unesco has been endeavouring to implrniCnt since 1966 and which Is based on the priTicSplc of 
functional Mteracy. Similarly, the long-term unified programme for Ihc equal access of girls and 
women to education, science and culture, adopted in principle by the General Conference of Unesco 
at its fourteenth session ^1966), gives priority to literacy programr »s for the female population. 

Teheran Congress, I9b5, document Minedlit/3 ' Literacy as a factor in development", page 5. 

(2) Teheran Congress, 1965, Final report, Genev . repori, part^ raph2. 

(3) Teheran Conference, 1965, document MlnedlIt/3, page 9. 

(41 Teheran Congress, 1965, Final report, page 12. 
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In several resohiUons recommended for adopt'on by the I^conorrdc and Social Council. (^) the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women has cxprcsscrl its desire for effective government campaigns to 
eradicate illiteracy among women. Ii; 1961 and lSb3, it requested Uncsco report to it on this ques- 
tion, and asked It to collect information on methods used by the non-fovernmental orgrtnizaiions in 
consultative status with the Economic and Social Couicil^^) for eradicating illiteracy among women. 

6. A report on the activities of the NGOs was transmitted in 1995,(7) and, in the context of the 
studies which It submits regularly to the Commission on the Status of Women on the access of 

women to education. (®) the Uncsco Secretariat has undertaken an inquiry on equal access of wo- 
men to literacy. The results or this Inquiry have made it possible for the present report to be 
drawn up. 

7. In order to sum up the present situation, a questionnaire (Annex I) was sent in December 196B 
to all States' members and Associate Members of Unc.sco. One hundred and eighteen repifes 

have been received. iTiey originate from: (a) 99 Member Slates, (b) two Associate Members; (c) 

16 non-self-governing territories and (d) one State member of the World Health Organization. (9) 

I5) Council resolutions 771 G (XXX), 821 V B (XXXII), 1327 (XUV)and 1396 (\EVI). 

(6) Resolution II (XV) and 9 (XVII) of the Commission. 

(7) Annex V of document entitled "Unesco activities in 1963 '1SC4 of special interest to women and 
main activities proposed for 1965-1966^', UNESCO/JCDF/1 , Paris, 25 November 1965. 

(8) Access to out-of-school education, primary, secondary and higher education, technical and 
vocational educatlcn, the teaching profession, education of women in rural areas, tf.e study of 
coeducation, 

(9) The countries wtose names are underlined have reported that illiteracy no longer presented a 
problem for them. 

(a) Member States 

AFRICA: Algeria, Burundi, Camei oon. Central African Republic, Oiad, People's 
Republic of the Congo, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Eibcria, 
Libya, Madagascar, Malawi. Mali. Niger, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Tanzania, rot.o, 
Tunisia. Uganda, United Arab Republic. Zambia. 

NORTH AMERICA: Canada, Cuba, U'imlnlcan Republic, El .Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua. Panama, United States of America. 

SOUTH AMERICA: Argentina^ Brazil. Chile. (Colombia, Ecuador. G uyana , Peru, 

Uruguay, Venezuela. 

ASIA: Afghanistan, Burma, Republic uf Chin a, Cyprus , India, Indonesia^ Iran. Iraq. 
Israel. Japan . Jordan. Republic of Korea, Kuwait, Laos, Lebanon, M"^>aysSa, Pakistan, 
Philippines. S4ngapore , Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey, Republic of Viet -Nam. 

EUROPE: Albania . Austria . Belgium , Bulgaria, (Cz echoslovakia , Den mark . Feder a l Re public 
of Germany , Finland , F rane e. Greece. Hungary , Ireland . Italy, Luxembourg . Mal ta. 
Monaco , Netherlands . Norway , Polan d. Hom ajila, Spain, S wed en, Swi tzerland, United 
Kingdom. Yugoslavia, ^ 

OCEANIA; Australia , New Zeal and 

USSR: Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic , Ukrainian S oviet So ciali st Republic. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

(b) Associate members : Bahra n. British Eastern Caribbean Group, Dominica, Grenada, 
Montserrat. St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla) 

Non -Self- Governing Territories : 

Territories under United lUngdom Adminlslr.'tlon: 

AFRICA: S t, Helena . Seych elles , Swaziland. NORTH AMERICA: Hermuda. 

British Honduras . C ayman Is lands , Turks an d Caicos Islands . Virgi n Islands; SOU TH 
AMERICA: Falkland Is lands; ASIA: Brunei, Hong Kong; OCEANIA: Fiji Islands, 

G ilbert and Ellice Islands Solomon Islands 

Territories under Franco ‘liritlBh Admlnlstr ilion: New Hebrides 
<d) Member State of WHO : W»^8tern Samoa 

(♦) The classification of countries by geographic regions Is that adopted in tho Unesco Statis- 
tical Yearbook (1967), in accordance with the practice followed In the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook, 
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8. Forty-three States and territories replied that the problem did not arise in their case. 

Of these, two supplied additional details. And five others(^2) provided additional infor- 

mation on their experience in this regard. 

9. The present report is based mainly on the 78 detailed replies^ ^ '^^given by the other countries. 

The data submitted by the five above-njentioned countries le used In Chapter V. 

10. After describing the institutional frames. ork within whi.:h the literacy campaigns for women 
are being carried out, the report includes a survey of the present situation oi women who are 

participating In literacy programmes and of the teaching :taff, 

11. The difficulties which are appareiit fron the replies are then examined, notably the obstacles 
to literacy teaching for women, the problem of drop-outs and the situation of women In i'ural 

areas. A chapter Is devoted to the positive aspect of the situation mainly In regard to the evolution 
of attitudes with respect to literacy programmes for women, and current trends, including experi- 
mentb* in functional literacy. Lastly, a Sumnriiy has been made of the Information pro Ided by 
some countries who have eradicated llUterac/ on the campaigns whic'" they have wage^l successfully. 
On the other l.and, a certain nu.mber of NGOs in relationship .vith Unesco have undertahen their own 
survey parallel to the study prepared by the Secretariat, Their report is attached (Annex VII) to 
this document. 

12. However i.ncomplcte, this first report on the equal cccess of women to 1/teracy has enabled 
tlie Commission on the Status of V'omen to study this fundamenta.1 problem and to draw con- 
clusions. 



( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 



( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 




See footnote (1) , 

Canada and Cyprus, In Canada where illiteracy is no longer a mass phenomenon. It is proposed 
as part of the adult eoucation programme, to complete the education of those w-ho have been un- 
able to finish their studies and also to make literate in one of the tw o official lang^iages of the 
country and without dlelinctio.i between sexes Canadalan citizens (Indians, Esklm^os and recent 
immigrants, in particular) who are literate In their mother tongues, Cyprus replied: ''The 
extent of Illiteracy In Cyprus today is so limited that it Is not considered to be a problem and, 
hence, no orgaitlzed project for Us eradication has been launched, distinction of any sort 
is made between the male and female members of the population with regard to access to any 
kind of educational facility*'. 

llyelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Republic of Cuba, Socialist Republic of Romania. 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The data provided by the four Caribbean countries are counted as four replies. 

The Bulgarian reply specifies that "illiteracy among citizens of both sexes up to the age of 50 
was eliminated before 1953. At prese t 7 per cent of male and female citizens above 50 years 
of age are illiterate". The data provided for the purposes of this repot t therefore concern 
the provisions made tc reduce Illiteracy among advanced age groups. 

I'he reply from Dahomey (where literacy programmes for adults recently started with a few 
courses at Cotonou) deals mainly with the provisions which are ontemplated In the educa- 
tional reform and literacy programme being drawn up at the Instltut Pddagoglque Nation al 
and which t'hould be implemented In October 1969. 

See Annex VI * Resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Council on Recommendation 
from the Commission on the Status of Wonien, 
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I. THE FRANtEVVORK 

13. What framework is there for literacy campaigns among women? Are there Legislative pro- 
visions and administrative machinery to support the execution of such campaigns? 

1 . Foundation in law 

(a) Free and compulsory primary education 

14. The need for literacy campaigns is a reflection of the educational T vel of a country and the 
fact of compulsory a^id free primary education may ‘herefore be sl\ indication of the attain* 

ment of a first stage in the provision by the State of equal opportunities for its citizens. It would 
appear tlat this stage had been reached in the great majority of the 78 countrlws( ^6) with which 
this report is concerned, in principle at least ' compulsory education for the whole school-age 
population is, in fact, far from achievement in certain countries, particularly In those lacking 
the staff and funds Jiecessary for the enforcement of this principle. 

15. it would therefore appear t!)at, if even c.>untries which are not yet in a position to satisfy the 
demand for education have felt *t necessary to make legislative or constitutional provision 

for both compulsory ard free primary education, the recognition of the right of each individual 
without disiinction to education, regardless of the practical conslderr cio.ns. is becoming general. 
The provision of compulsory and free primary education, to the extent that it tan ore day be made- 
universal, w'lll eradicate the sources of illiteracy, although the prevalence of this phenomenon 
remains a feature of the present. 

(b) Literacy campaigns 

16. Countries are tackling the current problem by the organization of literacy programmes. To 
what extert is provision made for such programmes ir constitutional, legislative or statutory 

documents? Do such documents make express mention of equal access of women to such progranim^s? 

17. Tho majority of countries^^^^ have replied to these two questions In the affirmative, thereby 
displaying a clear will to establish the legislative framework to facilitate action to eliminate 

illiteracy In penoral and 3mong women In particular. Constructive action can therefore be taken 
with regard to legislative texts. 'Hie Kconomic Commission for Africa has noted that constitutional 
and leglsl.Uivc provisions have recently bee.i enacted in favour of die .^f^ic3n woman although they 
do not always have a positive Impact In practice, 06) 



(16) The following countries have Introduced free and compulsory primary education' Algeria, 
Burundi, I'entral African Republic, Chad, People's Republic of the Congo, Dahomey. 

Ethiopia, Gabon, Ghana. Guinea, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Malawi, Mali, 
Niger, Togo. Tunisia, United Arab Republic; Dominica, Dominican Republic, El SalvaJor, 
Grenada, Gjatemal.i, Honduras. Mexico, Nfontserrat, Nlcargua, Tanama, St. Kltts-Nevis- 
Angullla, United Slates of America; Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colon bla, Ecuador, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Afghanistan. Burma, Brunei, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Joidan, 
Republic o: Korea, Kuwait, Laos. Pakistan, Philippines. Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Hepuolic 
of Viet*Narn; Bulgaria, Spain, Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia. 

Mauritiu:. :md Malaysia have Instituted free primary educa* on but have not made it compulsory. 

(17) The following should be added to the list of countries in footnote 16: CanitrcK>n. 

Nigeria. Uganda, Tanzania and Zambia. ITic* 'ollowing should be deleted; Guinea (which did 
not reply In this connexion) , Malawi. Maurllids, Montserrat, St. Kitts- Nevis- Anguilla. 
Colombia. Thailand and Yugoslavia. 

Israel replied: ’’The equality of mi n and womr.i in all spheres of life in Israel Is a basic 
tenet of thi State. Free and compulsory riimary education being provided for by law (for 
children ai well as for F"‘ulh) and the rale of Illiteracy Leing relatively small and confined 
mainly to the older generation, it was not felt that special laws need be promulgated for the 
organSzalUn of literacy programmes and the equal access of women to them . . . there is, 
however, i continuing literacy programme In the country, accelerated every so often by 
special campaigns”. The participation of women li this programme Is estimated at 80 per 
cent (Congi'ess of Teheran, Mlnedlit/5). 

(18) Final report of the regional meeting on the rdlc of women In nattor.U development, held at 
Addis Ababa from 17 to 26 March 1969. 
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2 . Organization and financing 
(i ) General arrangements 

18. There is considerable variation in the ways in which the various countries have undertrJeen 
literacy teaching. Although in almost all countries the State is pr.marily responsible for tlic 

organization and financing of such programmes, community and non*govcrnmental organizations 
make a very significant contribution to liter^’cv teaching acti;ities, with or without government 
assistance. In most countries, action against illiteracy is based on joint efforts. 

Tunisia gives a brief historical review as follows: 

literacy teachltig was first undertaken by the Dcstour Socialist Party immediately after Inde- 
pendence in 1956 and then became the responsibility of the government and the national oi'gan- 
Izatlons (organizations of women, workers, youth, agricultural workers, etc.). 

Israel has described its own flexible structures: 

Countrywide literacy campaigns are planned, organized and financed by the State. How’cver, 
local authorities end labour organizations, non-governmental and voluntary bodies, industries 
and even Individuals very often vndert ikc, carry out and finance smaller programmes on their 
own initiative, with or without government assistance. 

19. Thirty three countrlcsl^^) gave details of the organizations engaged in this effort. They in- 
clude religious organlza*!''ns as well as political and trade union bodies, yoelh movements 

(ranging from the Boy Scouts' Federation in Dahomey in the pupils of schools in the Republic of 
Korea and even sporting clubs (Sudan)). Greece submitted the names of thirtytwo organizations, 
India those of fifteen and Iraq those of seven. In the United States, private orga’^ Izations play an 
extremely Important rOle In this connexion. In Swaziland, the full burden of responsibility fo/ 
literacy leaching rests on the Sebenta National Institute. 

20. Non-go\ ernmenlal organizations generally receive assistance from their governments. Thirty- 
nine countries describe the forms In which such assistance is given - the construction and al- 
location of class- rooms, (20) the production and cilsserr Inatlon of teaching matrrlals(21) such as 
books, periodicals and audio-visual aids, the tralnlng(*2) and dcplo>.’.ient(23) of literacy teaching 
staff, expert advice or class managemcnt;(24) governmental assistance Ic very often financial, (26) 
luklng the form of salaries or subsidies. sometimes takes special forme, as witness the insti- 
tution of prizes in Dorr.inica and the rein^bursement of the cost of books to readers in Ghana. 

21. It would be of Interest to know the amoent of the funds devoted to mixed literacy programmes 
for men and women during the past two years. It is apparent from the replies received th.it 

no country breaks down its expenditure on literacy teaching by sex.(2®) number of countries gave 

Jfg) Burundi, Cameroon, Ethiopia, Gh, na, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Libya, Malawi, Mali, Niger, 
Swaziland, Tanzania, Tunisia, Uganda: Dominica, Dominican Republic, Hondurcs, Monl- 
serral. United States of America; Chile, Ecuador, Peru; Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Republic 
of Korea. Syrian Arab Republic; Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia; New Hctrlccs. Solorno., 
Islands, Western Samca. 

(20) Ethiopia, Sudan; Peru; Israel, Republic of Vlct-Nam; Western Samoa. 

(21) Ghana. M.^awi, Sudan. Tanzania. Ugjmda. Zambia; Dominican Republic. Montserrat. 
Afghanistan, Iran. I. rael, Kuwait, Laos. 

(22) Ghana. Sterra Leone, Sudan. Zambia; Afghanistan. Iraq. 

(23) Liberia, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Uganda, St. KUls-Nevls-AngulUa; Indonesia, Irar. Iraq. 

Laos; Western Samoa. 

(24) Nigeria, Tanzania. Zambia: Dominican Republic, Mexico; Afghanistan. Israel; Hiilgarla, 
Spain. 

(25) Central African Republic, Chan?,, Liberia. Malawi. Nigeria. Cicrra Leone. Swaziland, 
Tanzania. Uganda, United Arab Republic, Zambia; Dominica. Mexico. St. Kitts- Ncvls- 
AngulUa; Brazil. Ecuador, Peru; Indonesia. Iraq. Republic of Korea. Laos. IvCbanon 
(limited subsidy), Pakistan, Syrian Arab Republic, Republic of Vlet-Nam; Bulgaria, Spain, 
Greece; New llcbrlde®. 

(26) Only Venezuela, reported the a»nounls devoted exclusively to progranii.ics fot women: 

$ 167. 321 In 1967 and $195, C!4 In the following year. 



U 
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comprehensive figurtr> for the past two years while thirty-four other countries gave separate figures 
for each of the two years. This revealed that the funds allocated to litc racy programmes Here tend* 
vig to Increase in nineteen countries, that stable literacy budgets l er owed annually existed in 
nine countries(2^) and that there was a slight decrease in six other c ountr os. ^ 29) 

22. Should the efforts thus undertaken be incorporated in a broader plrm? In particular, *s the 
proHcin of equal access of women to literacy teaching tackled in he preparatory stage of 

economic and social develcpment plans or educational development plan -/? Almost all countries 
replied in the affirmative. They gave details of the bodies taking pait in surh planning; these 
\/ere the various ministries and departments with which non-govcrnm< ntrH, political, trade union, 
religious and women's organizations co-operated as necessary. Kor ss nu i ountries, the problem 
does not arise at this level. Italy noted that It had no specific pl.in ns its organization was set up 
from the outset on a basis of equality between men and women. 

(b) Participation of women at th" siructural level 

23. The bodies which participate in planning and which concern th( rit-f h ^ s with the problem of 
the equal access of women to literacy teaching very frequently ntuiji it ■ the dawr.lr;, of a 

general aw areness of the problem as it appeared In the replies recrived. I hc success of the pro- 
grammes, eradication or at least the reduction of illiteracy among women, the elimination of dis- 
crimination against women and the passage from principles and intentions to effective action, all 
depend to a largo extent on these bodies. For that reason, it would be interesting to see to what 
extent women have been incorporated into them, at what level and in what capacity. 

24. Sixty- six countries and territories replied that women participated in the work of these bodies 
at the national ievel (fifty-eight eountries and territories) and at the local or regional level 

(fifty 'three countries and territories). Five countrics^^O) reported the absence of participation by 
women, eight others(3l) referred to limited participation by women and seventeen countries ai.d 
tei ritcriesl^2) considered women as members of the bodies withoi.t discrimination under the same 
conditions as men. I'ight replies(33) reported a particularly satisfactory situation In Lhis connexion. 
Tunisia replied that vomen took part at all levels in the discu.sslon, preparation and then the irn- 
plcrnentatlori of plans for literacy campaigns and social educaiion *n 'he context of local, regional 
and national councils .nd algo took part in the work of comr.iittces specializing in education, the 
training of cadre personnel, leadership and culture. e(c, 

25. An appreciable number of countries and territories gave details of the pasts hold by women 

In such bodies, In eighteen countries, (24) \^oinen work In the var'eus ministries, particularly 
the ministries of education, and as teachers, adult education Instructors and representatives of non- 
governmental organizatlonu. Other countries mention the participation of women in the work of 
bodies responsible tor planning but only ir* one cf the following capacities: w’omen wjth duties in 



(2?) People’s Hepubllc of the Congo, Mall, M.iurltlu.i, Urited Arab Republic, Zambia; Dominie, i, 
Dominican Republic, Panama; Chile, Kcuador; Afghanistan, Uranel, Indonesia, Iran, 

Jordan. Kuwait. Laos, Pakistan, Thailand 

(23) Ivory Coast. Liberia, Niger. Suaan; Argentina; Israel, Malaysia, Syrian Arab Republic, 

Italy. 

(29) El Salvador. Guatemala; Peru, Venezuela; Burma, India. 

(30) Dahomey, Ghana, Liberia (which referred to ''indirect" participation); Afghanistan and Turkey, 

(31) Peru; Brunei, India, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, PhUl,''*pines; New Hebrides. 

(32) Chad, Malawi, Mauritius, United Arab Republic; Domlm ca, iionduras, Dominican Republic; 
Brazil. Uruguay, Venezuela; Republic of Korea, Hong Kong. Israel. Thailand; Bulgaria, 

Spain, Yugoslavia. 

(33) Ethiopia, Tanzania, funisla; Guatemala (which reported tha’. 30 per cent of the tee hi ical per- 
sonnel engaged In literacy work were women), Mexico (which estimated the particlp ition of 
women at approximately 40 per cent), Panama: Colombia (where women arc In the majority 
In the national planning office): Solomon Islands (where there has been satisfactory progress 
In recent years) , 

(34) Ivory Coast. Liberia, Niger. Nigeria. Tanzania, United Arab Republic; Dominica, St. Kitts- 
Nevls- Anguilla; Republic of Korea. Hong Kong. India, Indon* ala. lorael, Laos. Pakistan, 
*^lUiplnes; Greece, YugoUavIa. 
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n^lnistries in twcnty-ihrce countTies, (35) i.chers in seventeen countries, (3t>) adult education in- 
striiCtorB In fourteen countries, (37) reprr .ntatives of non-governmental organizations in twelve 
couiitries. (38) Spain pointed to the fact th .t while, legally, there was complete equality of the 
sexes, only a limited number of women occupied senior posts. In Dahomey there ar no women in 
the Flannin^^ Service or the Ministry of Education, apart frorri secretaries, 

26. It would therefore appear that while the problem of the equal access of women to literacy 

teaching hab Veen resolved in the statutory and structural context, their participation in the 
work of bodies concerned with literacy progri mrr?s in much less general, even though varies 
greatly according to the country. What of the execution of th^ progiamrnes? 



(35) Algcri 4 , Ethiopia (which named three women holding Important minietcrial posts, pointing out 
that educated women have opportunities and status equal to those of men), Libya, Malawi, 

Mali, Sierra Leone (where He Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Education is a wometk,, 
Togo, Uganda;ElGalvadcrjGuatemala, Hondui .isand Nicaragua (which describe high-levelposts oc- 
cupied by women), Mexico(w here women hold managerial posts at all levels in the national education 
s'er\icts), Montserrat, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador (where a women is an Under -.Secretary in ihc 
Minist^-y of Education), Unjguay, V'enezuela (which v.ecifies that 97 women arc worthing at 
the highest levels); Iraq, Kuwait; New Hebrides, Western Samoa- 
tJ6) Cameroon, Dahomey (which points out that wornen, altiiough numerous, are “hardlv a'^are 
of this question). Malawi. Sudan, Togo. Tunls.n; El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Mont- 
serrat; Brazil, EcuF.dor, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Republic of Vict-Nam; Western Samoa 
(where a women is head v? the only training Institute for teachers in the counti i’l » 

(37) Cameroon, People's Republic of the Congo (where two national olficials of the Department of 

Female Education of the National Literacy Services are responsible for prep<*rlng progrtmn es 
and making proposals). Libya, Mali (where the officials responsible for the education of woinen 
in the National Literacy anJ Hacic Education Service are thc.nselvcs women) , Sudan, TunlFia. 
Zanibia; El Salvador; Argentin. ’where the national director of adult education is a women). 
Chile, Eduador ; Jordan (which pointed out that the Central Division of Adult Education had 
recently appointed a woman to Its staff), Kuwait; Spain (where the national literacy teaching 
campaign 1b directed by a woman). 

(38i Algeria, Cameroon, Libya, Madagasc*^r, Malay I, Sudan, SwazHand, Uguida; Hrarll, Iraq. 
Turkey, Republic of Viet‘Nam. 
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II. THE SITUATION 



1. Literacy campLigns for women 

(a) Extent of illiteracy among women 

27. The usual ^'auses of illiteracy are aggravated in v^orne.i because of their position In society. 

In the countries where it is prevalent, it is, with rare exceptions, considerably more wide- 
spread aniong women than among men, and through a feedback effect f rther widens the gap be- 
tween th« two sexes, the distance separating the affirmation of the principle of equ^iity from the 
actuat situation. 

/3. Tile statistical table contained in Annex JI is eloquent in this respect. It shows that in all 

geographical regions, the percentage of illiteracy is higher among women than among men, {39) 
irrespective of tlie level of literacy which has been achieved. Nevertheless, in North and South 
A-nerica the gap is generally not wide; this Is however not the case In Africa, (40) Asia and Europe. 
Thus, while the percentage of illiteracy among the whole of the population is the principal index of 
the level of education In a country, the relationship between the figures for each sex becomes an 
Index of the equality of opportunities offered to men and women. (Figure 1. ) 

"The existence of a special problem of female illiteracy can have very serious consequences, 
for it creates a considerable gap between men and women and precludes the harmonious de- 
velopment of society as a whole, "(41) 

The PcopIe^s Republic of the Congo considers that the backwardness of women "is a great 
handicap to the couritry's march forward". 

29. Literacy campaigns, to the extent that they are aimed at or Include women, are motivated by 
an awareness of the specific problem of female illiteracy and by the will to tackle it. In what 

spirit are these campaigns decided upon and carried out, and what Is their essential atm? To answer 
these questions, we must examine 

(b) The reasons, aims and inducements for literacy campaigns for women 

30. The reasons underlying action to make women literate, which, according to the replies, are 
many and varied, refer most frequently to their contribution to the economic and social de- 
velopment of the country, more active participation by them in public affairs, and the rOIe which, 
once literate, they can play in society. Forty -four countries reply In these ierws^^^K Thirty- 
three countrleb(43) refer to the beneficial results of literacy campaigns for the family and the 
children; Malawi notes in this contt that literacy among women "would result In higher school 
attendance by their children". Thirty-three countries(44)i also regard the development of the Indi- 
vidual through access to reading and v/ritlng and the Improvement in social status as a sufficient 



(39) Only In Dominica and Montserrat, where In both cases the population is low and women out- 
number men, do the percentages give women a slight edge. 

(40) "Women lag very far behind men In schooling, and today constitute the large majority of our 
illiterates" (Ivory Coast). 

(41) Teheran Congress, document Minedllt/3, page 11. 

(42) Algeria, Burundi, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Mall, Mauritius, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Sudan, 
Swaziland, Tanzania, Tunisia, Uganda, Zambia; Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico; Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela; Brunei, India, Iian, Iraq, Israel, Kuwait, LaOs, 
Malaysia, Pakistan, Philippines, Republic of Vlel-Nam, Turkey; Solomon Islands, Western 
Sacroa. 

(43) Algeria, Burundi, Cameroon, Ethiopia, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Libya, Malawi, Mali, 
Mauritius, Niger Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Swaziland, Tunisia, Uganda; Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico; Ecuador, Peru; Afghanistan, Brunei, India, Iran, Jordan, Malaysia, 
Pakistan, Republic of Vlel-Nam, Turkey; New Hebrides. 

(44) Algeria, •:ameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Libya, Niger, 
Tanzania. Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Zambia; Dominican Republic, Honduras, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Peru; Burma, Brunei, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Isra.*!, Jordan, Kuwait. Laos, 

i, Malaysia, Syrian Arab Republic; D il^aria, Spain, 




\x 
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Figure 1 
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reason; .line of themC*^^) refer to the principles of equality among their citizens. A little over a 
tliinl of the replies, or twenty-seven countries, refer to economic reasons such as irnprove- 
merU of til. standard of living and access to employment. Literacy will help women to integrate 
themselves more easily into modern life (Zambia), make them economically independent (Sierra 
l^eone), increase their productivity (Syrian Arab Republic) and prepare some of them to assume 
public posts (Kuwait). Nine of these countries(47) refer more specifically to the possibility of 
vocational training which will be accessible only once the threshold of literacy has been crossed. 

31. The various replies reflect different concepts of the rOIe of women in society. Nevertheless, 
from Kuwait, which considers that literacy will help women ''to understand their duties to- 
wards tlicir family and their country", to Yugoslavia which states: 

"The functional elementary education of women is regarded as an essential precondiUon of 
their more extensive and more qualified participation in the employment structure and in 
civic life", 

the common denominator of the urgent need to make women literate is apparent. 

33. In general, the country repli' ' d ot indicate that the alms of literacy campaigns for women 
are any different from tnose . r men. Oniy seven countriest"^®) reply that the aims are dif- 
ferent. The i cply of the Ivory Ccas^ is clear in this respect: 

"Slightly different; since most illiterates are women, our aim is above all to provide them 
with means of bringing up their children better and carrying out more efficiently their task 
as mother of the family and as housewife, while we aim to give men the means of Improving 
their social situation and increasing their productivity with a view to harmonious and progtes" 
sive economic develop.mcnl". 

Colombia provides a brief analysis of the same situation: 

"Legally they are the same, but in practice women are oriented lowardc improving their 
status as a wife and mother and towards small-scale domestic industries. " 

33. Seven other countrlesl^^) refer to the "feminine" aspects of courses aimed at w’omen, as if, 

because of the sex of those receiving Instruction, some difference in the content of the courses 
had arisen of Itself, thus weakening the assertion that the alms are the same. The reply given by 
Chad Is signficant: 

"Yes, In Chad the aims .... are the same as far as reading, writing, arithmetic and dvic 
education are concerned. Apart from this, however, women learn child-care and sewing. 

rnd further on: 

"(the alms) differ slightly where child-care and sewing are concerned". 

54. Having thus stated the reasons and alms most frequmtly referred to in connexion wlJt literacy 
campaigns for women, we can usefully go on to see whether there is agreement between the 
concepts they express and the inducements iised. 

Inducements 



35. Among the replies concerning Inducements, the order of frequency is exriCtly the reverse of 
that In the replies concerning reasons. 'Fhus, Inducements relating to w orx (belter qualifications. 



H5) 

<46) 



(47) 

(48) 



o 




Chad. United Arab Republic; Drazll. Peru; Indonesia, Laos. Malaysia; Bulgaria. Spain, 
Burundi. Cameroon, Ivory Coast (lltejacy campaigns will "In addition allow some women to 
undertake economic activity") . Liberie, Li^ya. Mauritius, Si rra Leone, Sudan. Sw aziland, 
Tanzania, Tunisia, Uganda, Zambia; Dominica, Honduras, Mexico; Colombia, Kcuad jr , India, Iraq. 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, Syrian ArabRepublic, Republic of Viet-Narn; Greece, 
CamiiOon, Libya^ MaurUius, Tanzania, Colombia, India, Iraq, Lebanon, Philippines. 
People's Republic of the Congo, Dahomey, Ivory Coast, Tunisia; Guatemala. Colombia, 
Lebanon. 

Chad. Ethiopia, Madagascar, Mali, Niger; Venezuela; Malaysia. 

IG ■ 
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better conditions of hiring and promotion, higher salaries) arc referred to most often (thirty-two 
countries) ;(^0) those referring to the development of the individual and the prestige which he or 
she acquires through becoming literate are mentioned by twenty-six countries, (51) twenty-one 
countries see the contribution to economic and social development and to public affairs as an in- 
ducement;(52) and the advantages which literacy confers on the family and the children are re- 
garded as a sufficient Inducement by only seven countries. (53) 

36. Fifteen countries refer in this connexion to the means employed to attract women to literacy 
courses (radio broadcasts, posters, free courses, etc,); however, eight of them(^4) rnercly 

refer to publicity for the courses without specifying the themes of that publicity. 

37. Most countries (forty-three replies) state that the same Inducements arc used, irrespective 
of sex; ten of them(^^) nevertheless qualify that statement by referring to the specific in- 
terests of women and to corresponding subjects In the programmes. In Iraq, "employment factors 
count somewhat more with men, and social factors count more with women". In only eight coun- 
trles(56) do the Inducements differ depending on sex. In Chad, they vary according to the circum- 
stances of the people concerned. Liberia considers that In practice the effort to make women 
literate Is limited and that the Inducements, although used with distinction, are more relevant to 
men, 

38. Some replies are more explicit; in the United States of America: 

"There are no significant differences In the inducements held out to men and women to become 
llteiate. Differences, when *hey exist, are reflections of individup’ preferences and needs. 

The main Inducement to becoming literate is economic. The Impact of auto nation, urbaniza- 
tion and rapid and social economic change during recent years has reduced the number of un- 
skilled jobs in the eco-.omy which formerly employed many functional illiterates. (^^) At the 
same time, these factors have played a part In raising the requirements for education and 
skills for workers. The vesuit has b^en a relatively large number of persons without suffici- 
ent preparation for occupalfons Jn the hanging economy. The second Inducement or appeal 
is 'genera* self-improvement'." 

In Yugoslavia, "the participation of v.om'^n In self-management organs and their position In Industry 
depend on their general and vocational training. If there is a high number of Illiterate women in the 
economic sector, the possibility of women workers occupying an appropriate place in economic, 
social and political life Is reduced". 

Ethiopia notes among the Inducements the possibility which literates have of deciphering the signs 
which guide every-day life, such as bus numbers, route in llcatloi.*;, hospital card numbers, etc., 
while Nicaragua recalls the importance of literacy courses for those wishing to write tetters to 



(SD) Algeria, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Libya, Madagascar, Malawi, Mall, Mauritius, Niger, Nigeria, 
SlerrD Leone, Sudan, Tanzania, Ugand<», United Arab Republic; United Statee of America; 
Mexico, Nicaragua, St. Kltts-NevIs-AngulUa; Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela; Burma. 

Brunei, Indt!), Iraq, Israel, Philippines, Republic of Vlet-Nam; Spain; Italy, Solomon 
Islands. 

(51) Central African Republic, People's Republic of the Congo, Ghana, Ivory Coast (which refers 
to the social prsAtIge conferred by knowledge and to the low esteem In which the ignorant are 
held), Libya. Mall, Nigeria, Sudan, Trotanla; Dominica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador. 
Guatemala, United States of America. Nicargua, Argentina; Burma. Hoog Kong, India. 
Israel, Pakistan, Philippines, Republic of Vict-Nam; Italy, Spain, New Hebrides. 

(52) Burundi, Central African Republic, People's Republic of the Congo, Ethiopia, C^ana, Mali. 
Tunisia. Ugand4\; £1 Salvador, St. Kltts-^evis-Angullla; Argentina. Chile, Venez lela; 
Btarma, Hong Kong. Indonesia, Iraq, Malaysia, Pakistan. Philippines. Republic of Vlet-Nam. 

(53) Algeria, Ivory Coast, Tunisia; India, PaJdstan, Republic of Vlet-Nam; Italy. 

(54) Cameroon, Chad; Honduras, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador. Peru; Kuwait. 

(55) People's Republic of the Congo, Dahomey, Ethiofis, Malawi, Mali, Zai.ibta; Hong Kong. 

Iraq, Pakistan; Italy. 

(56) Algeria, Gabon, Tancanla, Tunisia; Arg«mtlna, Chile; Turkey; New Hebrides. 

(57) Tliu United States Census Department defines "functional illiterates" as persons "who lave 
no received the equivalent of five years of elementary education". 
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friends and famil> . In Western Samoa 'the disadvantage of being illiterate is suffieient inducement", 
while in the People's Republic of tlie Congo "the illiterate person is at a disadvantage as compared 
to other citizens". This same predominance of social motives It also found in the results of the 
recent survey of "illiteracy at Libreville "to be unable to communicate is to feel exeluded 
from the new society which is being created and exeluded from eitizenship". 

While the replies concerning the reasons and aims of literacy campaigns for women arc to some ex- 
tent influenced by stereotyped opinions on the matter, the inducements mentioned bring the discus- 
sion down to earth by appealing to immediate needs and taking into account the aspirations of the in- 
dividual, irrespective of his or her 

(c) Progress in literacy for women 

39. 1)0 women who arc determined to remedy their illiterate state easily find a place in the literacy 
programmes? 

Nearly all countries have replied that they have programmes intended for both sexes and that 
women have access to the same facilities as men. Some replies even report special facilities for 
women: premises and workshops of NS'omen's Centres placed at thcir disposal in Funisia, premises 
and equipment of the Women's Clubs used for literacy teaching purposes in the Ivory Coast, special 
radio broadcasts and separate classes, held at a time when it would be easier for them to attend, in 
the People's RepubUe of the C'.ongo, special time-tables in Guatemala. On the other hand, some 

countries refer to real difficultly, -i: shortage of institutions dealing with literacy teaching for women 
in Liberia, (^0) prejudice in the rural comniunith's in Guatemala, geographical distance felt 
more acutely by women in tlic New Hebrides, 

40. The great majority of the countries (sixty-liee replies) report steps taken or planned to pre- 
serve and 'develop tlie knowW'dge and training acquired in literacy courses. The various 

methods us ,d ifi different cases arc: evening classes, correspondence courses, technical and vo- 
'.atioTial education, the provision of reading material a.:d newspapers intended for the newly literate, 
special radio and television broadcasts, film showings, cncouragr ment given and opportunities of- 
fered for the newly literate to pu**sue their studies at a higher Ic cl. The same countries state that 
such facilities arc as freely accessible to women as to men. 

41. We only have statistics on forty-four countries (Annex IJl) for assessing the extent of women's 
participation in literacy programmes. S;nce the enrolments attained during the campaigns 

vary appreciably from year to year and the criteria relating to literacy courses are not identical in 
all the countries, the figures arc not comparable. iTiey merely provide indications as to women's 
participation for each of the forty-four countries taken separately at a given time. 

42. It is to be noted (see figure 2) th.it in five countries the percentage of women in literacy 
courses is very low. For sixteen other countries, women arc still under- represented, since 

they comprise no niore than 35 pci* cent of the total enrolments. Their participation Is more or 
less good In seventeen countries. I’hc strong female representation In the literacy courses of the 
six other countries is evidence of a special effort on behalf of women. 

43. It would be interesting to see whether the literacy courses attended by women have teaching 
programmes designed for them. 



(58) 

(59) 

(60) 



o 



' 61 ) 




Survey carried out by the People's .'Iducatlon Service In ro-opcratlon with the National De- 
partment of Statistics and Economic Studies, ISiay 1969. 

"The prejudices which exist rural communities make It difficult for mothers and daughters 
to be free to attend literacy centres; this difficulty has been partly solved by the organization 
of women's groups which meet at the end of the afternoon. " 

"But on the wl^olc there Is more support given for programmes intended for men than for wo- 
men. There ar? several vocational institutions which attract many young boys and men and 
even en- o .rage illit erates to become literate so as to enrol In these schools. LTp to the present 
there Is uo training Institute which trains illiterate and scmi-lUlterate women for employment 
and self-help projects, '* 

"Men travel to centres, where such are available, women mostly remain In villages. " 



lu 
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FIGURE 2 

Breakdown of countries by percentage of women enrolled in literacy courses 



(according to table Annex HI) 
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Thirty-three countries(62) indicate that there are difference!? in the programmes with respect to the 
teaching topics. But forty-six countries supply detailed curricula intended for women. rhe 

main difference is the introduction of courses given specially to women, such as child care, home 
economics, etc., In coeducational curricula. In Togo and Iraq these differences are regarded as 
stemming from the adoption of the functional literacy teaching method. In Sudan, apart from the 
common curriculum, the men follow citizenship courses and the women, courses in home economics, 
sewing, etc. In Thailand "we teach them the subject which is fitted to each sex and their environ- 
ment". In the United States of America the differences in curricula do not correspond to differences 
of sex. 

44. Thirteen cOuntrlesC^^) (of which ten had already reported differences in the curricula) mention 
differences with respect to teaching methods and materials. This is usually the equipment re- 
quired for sewing, child care and cookery classes, etc. The level of teachi ng provided is different 
In twelve countrles(®6) and the duration of the courses differs according to the sex of the recipients 
In eight countries, 




45, It can be seen that what mainly distinguishes literacy programmes intended for men from those 
intended for women relates to certain courses designed specially for the latter. Forty-six 
countries give details. These courses are designed primarily for the "housewife" and the 

"mother". Homecraft courses arc given in thirty-five countries, child-care courses in twenty-nine 
countries, i^nd twelve replies specielly mention cookery courses. 

(62) Burundi, Chad, People’s Republic of the Congo, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Liberia, Libya, Mauritius, Niger, Sudan, Tanzania, Togo, Tunisia, Uganda; 

Dominica, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama; Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay; India, Indonesia. 

Iraq. Jordan, Malaysia, Thailand. Republic of Viet-Nam; Greece, Spain. 

(63) Differences regarded as slight by Chad, Ethiopia and Thailand. 

(64) See also paragraph 45. 

(65) Burundi, Central African Republic, Dahomey, Ethiopia. Ghana, Ivory Coast. Liberia, Sudan, 
Togo; Brazil; Iran. Iraq; Greece. 

(661 Dahomey, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Libya, Sudan, Tcnzanla; Nicaragua; Brazil, Peru. 
Afghsnlstan, Indonesia; Greece. 

(67) Central African Republic, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Libya, Sudan (where U\e length of courses is 
eighteen months for womcc and fifteen months for men), Brazil; Indonesia; Greece. 

(68) There is S discrepancy between the number of countries notifying that their curricula com- 
prise differences according to sex and the number of countries which describe courses 
designed for women. 
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46. The production activities carried out by the women within the household are taken Into con- 
sideration in the programmes of a number of countries. Twenty replies refer to courses in 

sewing, cutting out, knitting and embroidery. In foui* countries of Africa and five couritries of 
South America, handicrafts training courses are given to women. The programmes of thirteen 
countries include health, nutrition and family planning courses. It is noteworthy that only four 
countries(S^) refer to courses which fall outside the context shown above. 

47. It can be seen Uiat the choice of courser intended specially for Illiterate women Is governed 
primarily by a certain conception of women^s rdle. Thus while they are to be made literate, 

their hunger to learn Is duly channelled towards the sphere which, from this angle, must remain 
theirs; the home and the children. This is a far cry from the variety of inducements which are 
used in order to attract women to literacy courses. The 'Vocation'' of women as understood by 
those responsible for the programmes seems to have been defined once and for all. 

48. How do women react to the teaching provided? Do they achieve the same success rate as men? 

We need to know whether the percentage of women reg.>rdeQ as literate is the same as that of 
men. Thirty-two countries(^^) replied yes, thirty-two ftH that it wes different, but without always 
speclMng how It differed. Some of them referred to gaps b^^twee^ absolute numbers. Six coun- 
trles^'^^ reported a difference in favour of men and ten others(^2) put forward figures or estimates 
favourable to women. 

49. Panama notes that women are more diligent in attendance at the courses, while the reply of 
Ivory Coast gives a different picture: 

"As the men are usually more diligent and more stable, they obtain better results than the 
women who are frequently obliged to interrupt the courses. Again, the women are usually 
housewives, whereas the men ara workers; the latter therefore need to become literate with 
a view to promotion", 

which would explain their greater diligence. 

50. It Is not easy to draw conclusions from this information, which does not show any marked 
trend. Moreover, It cannot be considered that the results of literacy teaching ce;i be reduced 

to quantitative data. As the United States reply points ')ut, these results are also reflected In 
changes In people's behaviour and attitudes. In the greater av^areness of their rights and 
responsibilities. 

Literacy personnel 

51. The success of literacy campaigns depends to a large extent on the personnel which carries 
them out. Literacy workers may be professional teachers or people without previous teach- 
ing experience; they may receive some kind of payment or simply be volunteers; but the difficul- 
ties of their task require them to display many qualities, above all an unswerving devotion to the 
cause of literacy. A combination of thorny problems, awkward working hours and training which 
Is often Incomplete or Inadequate makes their job even harder. 



(69) The Republic of Vlel-Nam mentions a technical course Intended specially for women. In 

Spain, classes in dancing and regional songs are given for women In the context of literacy 
teaching. In the New Hebrides, ''courses of training for club leaders, providing incentives 
to literacy are provided for women only, while training for co-operative emplayees Is pro- 
vided for men The United States offers extremely varied curricula. 

(70) Algeria. Libya, Malawi, Mauritius. Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Sudan. Swaziland, United Arab 
Rep^jbllc, Tanzania, Zambia; Honduras, Nicaragua, St, KlttP-Nevls- Anguilla; Uruguay, 
Venezuela; Afghanistan, Brunei, Burma, Republic of Korea. Hong Kong. India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Kuwait. Malaysia. Pakistan, Syrian Arab Republic, Turkey; Yugoslavia; Solomon 
Islands, Western Samoa. 

(71) Mali, Tunisia, Uganda and Dominican Republic (slight difference In the two ceases); 
Argentina, Laos. 

(72) Burundi, Cameroon, Madagascar, Togo; Dominica. El Salvador (slight difference) , 
Guatemala; Israel, Jordan; Italy. 
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52. Who arc the teachers of literacy? What is their professional background? Is there equal 
status between the sexes both in the instruction received at training courses and in profes- 
sional life? Are there enough women teachers to meet requirements? 

(a) Professional background 

53. The great majority of countries (fifty-eight replies) say they possess data on the professional 
background of literacy workers, but in some cases no details are given. Forty-six countries 

stale that such workers come from the teaching profession, cither in whole (tw enty-one replies) ("^3) 
or in part (twenty-five replies) ( 74) . 

54. Some of the last mentioned countries use "any educated person'' (Guatemala, Guinea, Madaga- 
scar, Mali - only in country areas - PakisttJi) , others, high school pupils, qualified persons 

from primary or secondary schools and students (Burma, Chad, Israel, Mexico. Nigeria. Pakistan, 
Spain, Venezuela), others, civil servants (Mali, Niger, Zambia). Algeria also recruits members 
of national organizations and business workers, Venezuela personnel from the armed forces and 
trade unionists. The Central African Republic, .Tanzania and Panama include in their staff a num- 
ber of specialists in the subjects taught. Argentina aiso employs women social workers (as does 
Mali), psychologists and sociologists; in Israel a number of men and women perform their mili- 
tary service by giving courses in literacy; while in Iran ‘'the army of knowledge is at the forefront 
of the fight against illiteracy". In Nigeria and Iraq, there arc, besides teachers trained in the 
normal way, persons qualified in adult education. Bonzes do literacy work on a voluntary basis in 
!..aos, as do i^nams in Pakistan and representatives of the clergy in Venezuela. 

55. Five countries use personnel trained on an ad hoc basis. These arc the Ivory Coast: 

’’Today this personnel is provided by the National Institute of Youtfi and .Sport at Abidjan 
where students recruited with the b revet dc fi n d'^ tud es du prem i er c ycle (HFPC) or the 
brevet d'enseign ement man a ger arc trained for the sc i vice of Popular and Permanent 
Education". 

Ghana, Liberia, Sudan and Tunisia; 

"I.,iteracy teachers arc recruited through competitive examinations of tliosc holding certifi- 
cates of secondary education or persons of the same level. I hey arc in addition obliged to 
spend from three weeks to six months In a centre established for this purpose under the 
authority of the Institute". (75) 

(b) Equal conditions in training 

56. Recr u itment . Nearly all countries say recruitment conditions are the same for men and wo- 
men. Only in India and Indonesia do they vary according to sex; India stales that: 

"In the case of women, required nilnlrnuin qualifications are lower llion those of men". 

Swaziland has a formula where a certain ambiguity is apparent; "Recruitment is the same, but 
preference is usually given to men occause they arc better cducatccr’. 



(?3) Dahomey, Libya; United States of America; Chile, Uruguay; Brunei, Hong Kong, Iran, 

Jordan, Republic of Korea, Kuwait, I’hlllpplncs, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey; 
Bulgaria, Greece (with very few exceptions) , Italy, Yugoslavia; Western Samoa. Solomon 
Islands. 

(74) Algeria, Central African Republic, Chad, Gabon, Guinea, Madagascar, Mall, Mauritius, 
Niger, Nigeria, Tanzania, United Arab Republic, Zambia; Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama; Argentina, Venezuela; Burma, Iraq, Israel, Pakistan, Spain. 

(75) Institute of Adult Education (Tunisia). 
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57. l,.o dging . In t venty countricsl*^^) tcacher-lralning establishments have living-in arrange* 
ments and in some others^^^) there is boarding but not in all cases. In Burundi. India and 

Greece there are boarding places only for women. Twenty-eight countries(?8) say that lodging 
facilities are prov ded for trainees of both sexes. Libya reports that trainees receive a df.ily al- 
lowance for lodging purposes and in Niger instpllation grants are given. Some countries c o^iside^ 
that there is no need to provide boarding establishments: in Jordan the course lasts only two to 
seven days; in Kuwiit the teaching centres are usually close to the place of v ork or residence of 
those following the training course. In Italy. 

"In general, l.ving-in is obligatory only for refresher courses. There are also optional col- 
leges for thos 5 who attend teacher-training coui^f s. Deserving pupils of such colleges whose 
families are poor have their board paid by the State. The colleges are divided Into male and 
female. At r< fresher courses no distinction is made between the sexes, and pupils are 
generally lodged in hotels, boarding houses, etc. 

58. Training progi*amme . Almost all countries state that their training prograrnnie is the same 
for both male ind female staff. Seven countries(^^) say that, although their programmes 

are basically the same, differences do exist inasmuch as there are subjects such as home economics, 
taught specifically t(« women. In India there is a difference in standard for the minimum qualifica- 
tion required of won en. Brunei and Turkey have no training programme. 

59. Coeducation in training courses . In most countries, training courses for literacy workers 
are coeducatioial (slxty-two replies); eighteen countriesl^^^) have courses for men only and 

twenty-three countrlJs(®U courses for women only. InSierr- Leone, courses arc coeducational 
"except i.i IrainLng fc'r vocational work". In Tunisia; 

"Most training courses are coeducational. However, jme courses are reserved for men 
only ^youth leailcrs, teachers of the organized sector or appointed by the Ministry of Hdu- 
cation), while others are exclusively for women instructors (refresher courses, rural fe- 
male youth, haidicr;fts, etc.)*'. 

(c) Equal conditions in profcsblonal life 

60. Remuneration . Thirty countries(^'2) replied that they had a paid work force as well as unpaid 
personnel. Thirty-one countrles(^ 3) have only paid worker^, while twelve others(^^) have 

only unpaid personnel. All the countries who answered the question on equal pay for men and wo- 
men gave an ifflrmative reply. 



(76) 

(77) 

(78) 



(79) 

(80) 

(81) 

(82) 



(83) 

(ft4) 




Algeria, Burundi, Ethiopia, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Madagascar. Malawi, Sudan, Swaziland, 
Tanzania, Tunisia, Zambia; Dominica, Mexico; Indonesia, Laos, Pakistan. Philippines, 
Thailand; Spain, 

Sierra Leone; Brazil; India, Iraq. Israel, Malaysia; Greece. 

Ghana, Ivor}' Coast, Malawi, Mall (being planned) , Sierra Leone, Sudan, Swaziland, 

Tanzania, Togo, Tunisia, Uganda, Zambia; Dominica, Uruguay; Mexico; Argentina. 

Brazil, Burma. Hong Kong, Indonesia. Iraq. Israel (In cases where boarding places exist), 
Malaysia (in some cases) , Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand; Greece. Spain. 

Algeria, Burundi, Ethiopia, Honduras, Mall, Laos, Malaysia. 

Algeria, Ivory Coast, Libya, Mall; Sudan, Tunisia; El Salvador, Nicaragua; Brazil, 

Ecuador, Venezuela; Hong Kong. Iran, Iraq, Kuw^-«it L«.os; Italy, Spain. 

Burundi, Central African Republic, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Libya, Mall, Sudan, Tunisia; El 
Salvador; Brazl, Colombia, Ecuador. Nicaragua, Venezuela; Hong Kong. India, Iran,Ir.iq, 
KuwaJt, Laor, F^alaysla; Italy, Spain. 

Algeria, BuruncI, Cameroon, Ethiopia, Liberia. Nigeria, Togo, Tunisia; Dominica, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaiagua, Mexico, United States; Brazil, 
Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela; Afghanistan, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Isra?!, Syrian Arab Ucpublic, 
Turkey, Republic of Vlet-Nam; Bulgaria, Greece, Spain, 

Central African Republic, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Libya, Malawi, Niger, Sierra Leone, Sudan, 
Swaziland, Tanzania, United Arab Republic, Zambia; Panama, St. Kitts- Nevls-AnguiUa; 
Argentina, ChlN>, Colombia, Uruguay; Brunei. Hong Kong, Iran, Jordan, Republic of Korea, 
Kuwait, Laos, Malaysia, Pakistan, Thailand; YugoMavU; Solomon Islands, Wests: ti Samoa. 
Chad, People^ 6 ilepubUc of the Congo, Ghana, Guinea, Madagascar, Mall. Mauritius; 
Guatemala, Montserrat; Burma, Lebanon. Philippines, 
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Accees to diff ereit of posts 

61. It would be intcre.^ting to know If there are particular posts in literacy teaching which are 
reserved for men or for women. Twenty-seven replles^®^) record complete equality between 

the sexes In this respect; fifteen otherb(86) state that there are poets confined either to men or to 
women; five replies'® mention posts accessible only to men ar*d four others^®®) posts accessible 
only to women. 

62. The most common explanation in these cases Is that literacy teachers and their pupils, or 
teachers and inspectors, are the same sex,^®®^ Kuwait's reply makes this quite clear: 

"Supervision and Inspection in the women's centres are taught and supervised by men staff". 

63. Distlm tions are tlso made according -io the nature of the courses followed: thus, in a num- 
ber of countries, (®0) teaching of subjects intended only for men or only for women is 

limited to someone of the same sex. In Madagascar, the President of the Village Team (Equipe 
Vlllageoise ) can only be male; this also applies to the Departmental Co-ordinator in El Salvador 
who Supervisee the Literacy Centres (these, according “o the reply, are 80 per cent rural and 
0|>e;rate mainly in the evening, which seems to be cwisidered a good reason for appointing a male 
inspector). A further instance of a situation where distinction is made between men and women 
appears In the reply of th United States of America: "Traditional concepts of mascule and feminine 
occupations, of course, influence the type of teaching personnel engaged in basic education courses 
... In areas where cultural patterns so dictate, men art more likely to be selected as instructors 
than women". 

64. Opportunities for promotion . Most countries are agreed that opportunities for promotion are 

the same for both sexes. hopeful picture is somewhat modified by the answers of some 

countries, namely Burundi ant Chad, who state that they are not equal. Lebanon: "In theory, yes, 
(opportunities are equal); In pj actice, the promotion of women is rendered difficult by social con- 
ditions whichmilitatc against it", ajid the United States of America: "While policy In education 
dictates giving equal opportunity for the promotion of men and women at all levels of teaching and 
administrative work, in practice men are more frequently promoted . , . than women". In Brunei, 
promotion prospects in this field do not exist; thus, the problem does not arise. 

fd) Numbers of women In literacy work 

65. OnJ> In the case of thirty-six countries has it been possible to assemble data on the numbers 
of staff engaged in literacy work (see Annex IV). Since figures for the most recentyear w en 

to be presented, they do not show the staff position In the different countries at the same time. 
Furthermore, the same criteria were not applied by the bodies responsible for these statistics. thus 
the resultant data cannot be comparable, but merely Indicative. Itemerges that In eight countricst^^) 
women represent not more than 10 per cent of the total work-force, while in seventeen others, 
they constitute less than 35 per cent. Only In eleven countrles(®3) do women comprise more than 
35 per cent of the literacy ctaff. It would be Interesting to see to what extent countries consider 
they have a problem of female staff shortage and. In this case, what steps have been taken to rem- 
edy the situation. 

Central African Hepulilic. Chad, Gabon, Niall, Mauritius. Sierra Leone, Swaziland. Tunisia. 
United Arab Republic. Zambia; Dominican Republic Guatemala, Mexico, Panama; Argentina, 
Colombia, Peru, Venezuela; Hong Kong. India, Israel. Jordan, Laos, Malaysia, Thailand; 
Italy, Spain. 

Ethiopia. Ghana. Ivory Coast, Liberia. Sudan; United States of America; Nicaragua; Brazil, 
Chile, Feuador; Iran, Kuwait, Pakistan; New Hebrides. Western Samoa. 

Madagasc.ir. Tanzania; El Salvador, Honduras, Uruguay. 

Guinea, Iraq, Solomon Islands, Republic of Vlet-Nam. 

Guinea, Ivory Coast, Kuwait. Solomon Islands. Sudan, Republic of Vlet-Na.*n. 

Argentina, Ecuador, Elhlopla, Ghana, Iraq, Pakistan, Republic of Vlet-Nam. 

Algeria, People's Republic of the Congo. Gabon, Mauri. ius. Niger. Syrian Arab Republic, 
Thailand, Turkey* 

Burundi, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar. Malawi, Tunisia; K1 Salvador; Afghanistan. Brunei, 
Burma, tndl*', Iraq. lart '1* Kuwait. t>aos, Malaysia, Republic of Viet-Nam* 

Sudan, Swatilar d; Dom.nican Republic; Argentina, Brazil, Colombia. Ecuador; Hong Korg . 
Jordan; Italy; Solomon Islarxis (in the countries underlined, female workers exceed 65 per 
cent of the total). 




(85) 
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(87) 

( 88 ) 
•(89) 

(90) 

(91) 

(92) 

(93) 
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Shortage of female staff 



66. Forty countries (including almost all North American, South American and European nations) 
state that they have no shortage of female staff. In Tanzania, the problem has been scl/ed by 

lowering the level of qualifications required for women. Twenty-nine counti ies^^^) (particularly in 
Africa and Asia) recognize that this difficulty exists, but in three of the countries concerned (95)no 
action is being taken to resolve it. ITie United States of America points out that it is suffering from 
a general shortage of teachers, not merely women. 

67. Twenty-one countrlesl^^) describe the steps they have taken to solve the problem. In some 

countries (People^s Republic tf the Congo, Ethiopia and Zambia, where it is stressed that op- 
portunities are equal for men and women) the authorities are launching appeals or making represen- 
tations to female organizations (Gabon, Indonesia) to b?cure more women volunteers. A special ef- 
fort to encourage th education of girls at all levels Is often considered a likely to produce a 
solution in the more or less distant future. In the Ivory Coast^^®^ pnd Pakistan, qualifications 

required for women have been modified in order to increase the chances of recruitment. In Togo 
the National Centre of Social Training, which trains people for literacy work, recruits more women 
than men. A variety of measures are taken or planned by other countries. In Algeria "it is plan- 
ned to establish a national service for girls, as has already been done (...) for boys". In Ghana, 
there has been an increase in the number of women appointed to the grade of inspector. In Liberia 
the Ministry of Education is being asked to establish a Training Centre for Adult Education meant 
for women. India Is making a special effort to overcome the shortage of women, with accelerated 
courses for adult women aimed at bringing therr^ quickly up to the level of the eighth class, and 
special courses and lodging facilities in country areas for women instructors. 

68. Fro.n the range of replies it Is clear that the situation differs widely from country to country. 
For those countries engaged in trying to introduce literacy to the section of their population 

still on the cultural fringe, the difficulties may not be of the same order, but they are none the less 
real. 



(94) Algeria , Burundi, Cameroon , Chad , People^s Republic of the Congo , Ethi opia, Gab on. Ghana , 
Ivory Coast, Liberia . Libya. Malawi , Mali , Mauritius, Niger , Nigeria , Ste Tra Leo ne, Togo , 
Uganda, Zambia ; United Statea of America; Afghanistan, Indi -i, Indonesia , ^an, Jordan, 

Laos, Pakistan ; Solomon Islands . 

(95) Afghanistan, Laos, Mauritlup. 

(96) All the countries underlined In footnote (94). 

(97) Cameroon, Chad ("an extensive propaganda campaign hac been directed at parents with a view 
to sending targe numbers of glr]j of school age to the primary schools and to encourage those 
who are now grown up to become Jterate"), Iran, Malawi, Mall, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra Leone 
("rTtempts are being made to entourage girls to slay longer in shhool by providing equal op- 
poHunitles and som(»*Lmea better faciUtieB") , Solomon Islands. 

(98) "Recruitment for literacy personnel, which was based on the BEPC, is now also open to 
eraduales of the schools »>i domestic science". 
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111, rtiE niFFicui/mis 

^ * Fa ctors imp eding £< male literacy 

69. A knowledge of the obstacles encountered by female literacy in I't^ielf implies an awareness 
of, and hence a willingness to face, the problem of what means should be ':sed to overcome 

those obstacles. A number of the governments which replied to the questionnaire do not consider 
that the eq :^1 r.cccss of women to literacy poses problems in their countries However, only ten 
of them(9^^ stat^'d that they had not discerned any factors which would impede female literacy. 
Thirteen other countries(lO^) gave no information concerning factors Impeding female literacy, 
Argentina stated that it had encountered no significant obstacles, while Colombia reported that 
sueh obstacles as existed were the same as those which affected men. Tanzania and Thailand have 
no available data on the subject. The remalr ing forty-eight repT's supplied detailed information 
on the question. 

(a) Deflciences in literacy orogrammes 

70. Programmes are 'sometimes launched with extremely limited resources. Thus, the reply 
from the People'^ Republic of the Con,t^ cites "material and budgetary difficulties peculiar 

to the literacy services themselves" as the oa'y factor impeding literacy, the difficulties being 
accentuated in the case of female literacy "In so far as (it) ri quires female personnel and special 
material". Wherever the problem of shortage of fund.s, classroom.^, teaching material end equip- 
ment In general arises, a solution to it must be found urgently in order to prevent all the ef- 

forts expended from being wasted. Some couiiiries(102) state that the number of their st^Jf respon- 
sible for literacy, particularly female staff, lb insufficient or that their staff is Insufficiently 
trained. In Its reply Ecuaaor states: "Tecchers with limited training in adult education use inap- 
propriate working methods". Nigeria reports that. In addition to the shortage of personnel, the 
organization of projects at the ministerial level la occasionally unsatisfactory. 

(b) Women^s occupations 

71. Family commitments and housework take up a very large p. ^ortion of women’s energy and 

time. In some cases, the mere act of getting married re and Nigeria) means that the 

effort to teach a young women literacy is brought to an end, si see Is no longer available to 

attend literacy courses. Ghana’s r 'ply points to factors which incvitabl ' increase the time spent 
on housework: "lack of domestic labour-savmg gadgets and also thi means to buy them", 

72. Mothers with chlldre' are frequently obliged to combine household chores with work in t!.e 

fields or elsewhere, It is therefore not surprising that they should find that they ha\x 

insufficient time in which tl. ' , cn complete their literacy instruction. In tts reply, ^lilawi reports 
that "since they are supposed to , Dok aft'^r theli families and gardens, (they) have little time to 
spare for literacy instruction", n Mali the factor impeding literacy Is "the arduousness of women’*; 
occupations in the home and in ♦he fields in rural areas". Swaziland states: "Womer in the rural* 
areas spend a great deal of time working in the fields, looking after their homes :nd families and 
have little time to attend classes except during certain seasons of the year". In Venezuela, whore 
".votnen are prevented from attending the Literacy Centres by the need to perform housework", 
instTuctors have succeeded in increasing female enrolment by means of house-to-house campaigns. 



1*19) Cameroon, Clad, Guinea, Uganda; Dominica, Panama, UnUed iates of Am ?rica; Kuwait, 
Malaysia; Western Samoa, 

(100) Dahomey, Madagaso r, United Arab Republic, h'ontserral, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla. 
UiJgyay; Afghanistan, Durme, Indonesia. Israel. Lebanon; Bulgaria. Italy. 

(101) Central African Rep’jbVlc, PcOple^s Republic of the Congo, Liberia, Sierra LeoP3, Togo, 
Nicaragua; Irazll; Laos, Republic of Vlet-Nam, New Hebrides. 

(102> Algeria. Central African Republic, People’s Republic of the Congo, Gabon. Libya, Niger, 
Nigeria. Togo, Zambia; Ecuador; Iran. Republic of Vlet-Nam. 

(103' Rurundl, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Malawi, Mall, Swaziland. Turkey. 
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( c ) Miscell a ncous obstacles 

73. Women in r» ra^ also c.icounter obstacles of a geographical nature(f^5): scattered 

places of residence, lack of transport, difficulty of access to establishments In which the 

courses are he^d. The New Hebrides reply states that in addition to the scattered nature of places 
of residence, there is a language problem; ^‘the use of French English and Pidgin as languages of 
communication, all three of them known inadequately compared >^ith the seventy odd vernaculars''. 
Some countriesU06) stress the importance of social and economic factors. Syrian Arab Republic’s 
reply refers to "apathy resulting in some cases from the lack of improvement In the financla' cir- 
cumstances of the women receiving literacy instruction". Subjective factors {psychological reasons, 
apathy) are mentioned in some replies. (1®') These occupy a very small place among all the prob- 
lems described. On the othe^ hand, a factor ^hich seems to have a very important effect on pro- 
gress made by women who have learnt to read and write is prevailing attitude towards literacy 
in the area where they live. In cases where the atmosphere surrounding literacy classes Is one of 
indifference, or even dibapproval, and where classes are conducted In the face of material difficul- 
ties which have adverse physical effects on pupils, such as Over-exertlon and fatigue, it is increas- 
ingly d^'ficult for worr^en to persevere in what becomes an ordeal. 

(d) Unfavour Ae attitudes to female literacy 

74. There is a broad range of negative attitudes to female literacy, including indifference, 
reticence, (1^9) and downright prejudice. (1 10) Nigeria mentions both the "indifference and 

sometimes unfavourable attitude of some parents or husbnnds" and "the social status of W'omen in 
some parts of th' country". Several countriest^^ ^ ) rr.e.itiot the varying degrees of opposition 
among families. The attitude of husbands, which is possibly the determining factor in the literacy 
of their wives, sometimes proves negative or even hostile. (I J 2) Husbands In Liberia and NlgSi 
arc particularly unsympathetic to -enlng classes. In Sierra Leone some husbands simply do not 
see any need for their wives to learn to read and write. In Libya "certain bodies who vehemently 
.adhere to social traditions" attack female literacy. In El Salvador resistance has been noted ’In 
small c irr.nrjunltles, especially In rural areas". Tb'? same is true of India. Resistance to female 
literacy 'n Ecuador encountered among "some heads of families particularly in Indigenous com- 
munities (who) believe that education is a man’s privilege" and among employers who "are reluc- 
tant to give women permission to attend Adult Education Centres on the ground that they are wasting 
their Ume". The Yugoslav reply notes that "in some parts of the coertry, particularly in the 
underdevelcped areas, the question of compulsory primary education ,'or girls poses a special 
problem sine? the traditional view that girls do not need to go to school is sliU held". 

75. The question .arises whether the reticence encountered in several countries and reported In 
some replies Is peculiar to isolated individuals or whether it is a prevalent altitude* among 

stratified groups which resent female literacy as an encroachment cn their authority or a threat to 
their position. 

(e' Groups unfavourable to female literacy 

76. Twenty counlriesO 1 3) state that such groups do cot exist In their countries. Gabon, Tanzania 
and Thailand are unable to reply In the absence of studies on the question. Tunisia reports 



(104) See below, paragraphs 87-106. 

(105) Liberia, Tunisia; Mexico; Hrazll; llrunet (where establishmen’.s continue to be inacces- 
sible to a number of men and vomcn), Pakistan; New Hebrides. 

(lOS) Ghana, Mauritius, Togo; Ei Salvador, Honduras, Mexico; India, Laos, Pakistan. 

(107) Sierra Leone; Nicaragua; Syrian Arab Republic, Republic of Viel-Nam; Greece. Spain. 

(1081 Gabon, Ghana. Nigeria; Hong Kong, Jordan. 

(109) Algeria. Kl Salvador, Gu.atemala. 

(110) Libya. Niger, Nigeria, Sierra I^one, Tunisia; Kl Sal ador, Mexico; Ecuador, Penj; Iran, 
^laq, Pakistan, Turkey; Yugoslavia; Solomon Islands. 

(111) Algeria. Gabon. Liberia, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra Leone; Ki Salvador, Guatemala; Hong 
Kong, Ir.d^a, Iran, Jordan, Pakistan. 

(U2) Gabon, Liberia. Niger, Nigeria, Sierra ‘^eoric; Guatemala. 

(113) Algeria. Burundi, Chad. Guinea. Liberia. Sudan, Swaziland, United Arab Republic, Zambia; 
Doninlca, Dominican Republic; Hong Kong. Kuwait, Malaysia. Philippines, Syrian Arab 
Republic, Republic of Viet-Nam; Bulgaria, Greece; Western Samoa. 




\J 
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that groups opposed to female literacy are extremely uncommon. Opposition to female literacy 
seems to stem most frequently from the irJiabitants of rural areas. (^1^) According to the reply 
from the Ivory Coast, such groups are ’’wedded to the land and traditions 

77. In several Latin American and Aslan countries, the groups having the lowest rate of develop- 
ment are also the i.'iost reticent, (US' either as a result of economic necessity or because 

they live in accordance with ancestral patterns, as suggested by Panama. These factors cannot be 
broken down ur.L'ss a more thorough study is undertaken. Implementation of an economic and social 
development programme covering such groups might, according to Chilj, have a beneficial effect 
on the opposition which han been encountered. 

78. Other disadvantaged groups, such as the isolated tribes In Mali and Iraq, and the indigenous 
communities in Guatemala and Ecuador, seem firmly opposed to female literacy. Moreover, 

"vhe conservative elements of traditional society'^ (Nigeria), those who ’’tenaciously adhere to so- 
cial traditions" (Libya), "the village orthodox and conservative Illiterates" (Pakistan), the tradi- 
tional Moslems In the Ivory Coast and Malawi, and certain r 'ligious groups and castco in India also 
oppose female literacy. Some replies reveal special cases: elderly men in the New Hebrides, city 
groups in Togo, and bushmen In the Solomon Islands are still opposed to female literacy. 

79. Yugoslavia's reply clarifies Lie problem: "One of the reasons for the existence of illiterate 
women In certalii niilieux is resistance to literacy training among that section of the illiterate 

pcpula*' >n which adopts a special attitude towards female children". It is this "special attitude' 
which explains the gap between illiteracy rates among men and women which is the main obstacle 
to the reduction of that gap by efforts to improve female literacy. The New Hebrides reply notes 
that "equal access of women to literacy will still remain a problem after a start has been made in 
the four semi-urban areas". 

2, Drop-outs and wastage 

80. Of the difficulties encountered by female literacy, not the least are those arising from drof 
outs and wastage. Of course, drop-outs and wastage affect all parts of the traditional educ 

tion system with varying degreer of seriousness according to the country concerned, and have vary- 
ing effecto on the Individual and the community according .o the level at which they occur. With 
specific reference to literacy programmes, drop-outs and wastage mean that the efforts to teach 
the pupils concerned have failed; it is therefore particularly important to determine the scope of 
the problem and to attempt to discern the reasons for ii. 

(a) Estimates of drop-outs and wastage 

81. A number of countries have supplied estimates (rarely figures or precise percentages) of 
drop-outs and wastage for women and. In some cases, for rren attending literacy courses. 

Sudan, Panama (m the capital only), Hong Kong and I-dia estimate drop-outs and wastage 

women as equivalent to, or less than, 10 per cent of female pjpils enrolled. In twelve countriesi* » 

it is between 10 and 2S per cent, in seven othersUl'?) drop-outs and wastage figures, although oyer 

25 per cent, are not considered toexceed 50 per cent of the pupils enrolled, while in nine countrles(i 1®) 

It exceeds 50 per cent, Libya reports that a large proportion of women abandon courses, which does 
not seem to be the case In Nigeria, Swaziland, United Arab Republic, Dominica, Montserrat or the 
Republic of Viet-Nam. which consider that they have a low rate of drop-outs and wa lage In their 
literacy courses. 



(114) 

(115) 

(116) 



(117) 

(118) 



Ivory Coast; El Salvador; Nicaragua; Brazil; Ii#dia, Iraq; Spain. 

Honduras, Mexico, Panama; Chile, Colombia; India. Jordan. 

Malawi, Tunisia; Dominican Republic (13 per cent In urban centres, 27 per cent in rural 
areas) El Salvador (16 per cent in urban centres, 27 per cent again In rural areas ) . United 
States of America (global estimate without distinction according to sex). Honduras. Mexico. 
Nicaragua, Argentina; Iraq (19 per cent In first year. 28 per cent In second) . JorJan, 



Kuwait. - , _ , 

Ctmeroon, l-thlopU; Ecuador; Indoneaia, Paklslajv Italy, Spain. 

Centra.’ African RepubUc. People'? RepubUc of the Corgo, Mauritius. Sierra Uone; Guate 
ro.ala. Peru; Afghanistan, Philippines; Greece (where urop-outs ar.d wastage among women 
are estimsted at 90 per cent of enrolments). 
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82. Most cojntries believe that drop-cut and wastage rates are different for men, tlthough they 
do not always specify in what way it differs. Nine countries! 1 19) believe ihai the drop-out 
and wastage rate is higher among women than among men, while the opposite situation la Ddduced 
In ten replies. vl20) Xn thirteen other countriei ■^21) no difference between the sexes has been 
noted in this respect. 



83. Although very few cour.tries have been able to calculate or estimate drop-outs and wastage 
rates in their lltoracy courses, most replies seem to display an awaieness of the problem 
and attempt to discern th'i tcasonc underljdng it. 

(b) Reasons for drop-outs and wastage among women 



84. Women often feel that family occupatl jns are incompatible with continuation of their courses. 
"Women who are over-burdened with their duties as mothers and wives" ^Cameroon), "house- 
work which takes up too much o' their time" (Yugoslavia), maternlty(A22) and household duties^l^^) 
are the rr.ain reasons for abandonment of courses. In some cases, "family"^ ^^^) reasons are 
vaguely mentioned and somellmee the mere fact of being marrled(125) is sufficient to prevent wo- 
men from adhering to their original decision to learn to read ;ind write. Occasionally, husbands 
Intervene directly (through jealousy, iccording to Mali, with protests, according to Laos and out 

of prejudice, according to Guatemala) in preventing their wives from attending courses, when drop- 
cuts and wastage are not caused by the Indifference or prejudice prevalent in a milieu as a whole.! 

85. Work in general, (127) especially v;heu it is performed in difficult conditions (a night work, for 
instance) and in addition to family commitments, and agricultural work In particular, (128) 

are regarded as one of the reasons for drop-outa and wastage in a number of countries. In some 
cases, women are compelled to discontinue their courses because of emigration In order to secure 
employment, (129) a new marrla;;e(1^0) or a change in the place of residence, (131) which is often 
related to employment problems. Economic reasons, (1^2) distance and transport difficulties in 
rural areas, (133) or unfavourable weather conditions(134) are sometimes responsible for drop- 
outs and wastage among female students. "Personal" factors are rarely mentioned;(* 35) ^^e im- 
ponderable "t ckness"(136) is more frequently cited as one of the reasons for drop-outs and wast- 
age. Some countries(137) make a point cf indicating the differences in the reasons for di op-outs 



(119) 

( 120 ) 
( 121 ) 
(122) 

(123) 

(124) 

(125) 

(126) 

(127) 

(128) 

(129) 

(130) 
(IM) 

(132) 

(133) 

(134) 
U35) 
(136) 
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Ivory Coast, People’s Republic of the Congo; Afghanistan, Hong Kong, Iraq, Philippines; 
Greece, Spain, Yugoslavia. 

Malawi, Mauritius, Sudan, Tunisia; Panama (estimate relating to courses in the capital), 
Ecuador; Indonesia, Kuwait, Pakistan; Italy. 

Algeria, Swaziland, Zambia; Dominica, St. Kitts- Nevis- Anguilla; Peru, Uruguay; India, 
Syrian Arab Republic, Republic of VIet-Nam; Bulgaria; Solomon Islands, Western Samoa. 
Burundi, Cameroon, Chad, Dahomey, EUilopia, Ivory Coast, Mali, Niger, Nigeria; El 
Salvador, St. Kltts-Nevis-AnguiUa, United States of America; Afghanistan, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Philippines, Syrian Arab Republic; Yugoslavia. 

Algeria, Burundi; Afghanistan, India, Indonesia, Kuwait, Laos, Republic of Viet-Nam; 
Yugoslavia; Honduras. 

Libya, Tunisia; Ecuador; India; Greece, Italy. 

Nigeria, Tunisia; India, Indonesia. 

Replies from Algeria, El Salvador, India, Nigeria, Sierra Leone and United Arab Republic. 
People's Republic of the Congo, Ivory Coast, Togo; Honduras, Nicaragua; Argentina, Peru; 
Yugoslavia. 

Gabon, Ivory Coast, Libya, Madagascar, Mauritius, Sierra Leone, SA^aziland; El Salvador; 
Philippines, Syrian Arab Republic; Italy. 

Tunisia; Panama, St. Kitts-Nevls- Anguilla; Argentina, Colombia, Venezuela; Hong Kong, 
Philippines. 

Chad, Dahomey, Ivory Coa.st, Liberia. 

Honduras, Ecuador, Peru; India, Laos; Italy. 

Togo; Dominica Mexico, St. Kitts-Nevls- Anguilla; Colombia, Ecuador. 

Ethiopia. Swaziland; United States of America; El Salvador, Mexico; Ecuador. 

Swaziland; El Salvador; Afghanistan. 

Libya, Jordan ("shyness") , Greece ("psychological reasons") . 

Cameroon, Chad, Ivory Coast, Niger; Dominican Rer'Jbtic, Honduras, United States of 
America; Argentina, Ecuador; Republic of Vlel-Nam. 

Tunisia; Guatemala; India, Indonesia, Kuwait; Greece, Spain. 
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ar./ wastage among men and among women. The reply from the Ivory Coast, which notes that 
course attendance by men is more regular, states that '’men do not encounter the seme reasons as 
those evoked by women”. The following shorlcominjiS in literacy programmes are noted in the re- 
plies from certain couniries: unsuitability of programmes for the needs of illiterate women(138)^ 
shortage of materials and funds(^^^), and lack of training among personnel. (140) Whatever the 
reason, these shortcomings frequently gi rise to an atmosphere of despondency, whicli is likely 
to lead to drop-outs. In several countrics(141) lack of perseverance interest and of incentive are 
also noted among the reasons for drop-uuts and wastage. 

86. Among this broad range of reasons for drop-outs and wastage among female students the most 
important is that women arc overwhelmed by the weight of ihc many tasks which they arc ob- 
liged to perform. TTr»eIr efforts to become literate are made in addition to an already impressive 
list of obligatlcns. They are the ones who "have to stay at home ... to look after the children and 
domestic animals” (Ethiopia), when they arc not working in the fields or about the house. They are 
the ones who, In the Ivory Coast, even have to organize funerals. When the United Arab Republic 
refers to a ’’high percentage of women, especially in rural areas (who) prefer to devote their time 
to housework”, it would bo useful *o know whether such a preference has been expressed willingly 
and a choice has been freely made, or whether women arc compelled to combine work in the fields 
with housework, care of children and literacy courses. The answer is given by the same country, 
which alej mentions a "lack of nurseries and kindergartens". 

3. Rural women in relation to literacy 

(a) Definition of the ”rural area” 

87. The definition of the rural area varies In different countries. In the replies received, it is 
based on one or more criteria. Thcusualcritcrion adopted is the type of economic activity. (142) 

In this case, the salient feature of rural areas is that the activities exercised by their population 
are solely or mainly agricultural. 

*^8. Some replies refer to the housing structure, it is the low concentration or the dispersion of 
the popctaticn which provides the definition of the rural area, (143) or c 4ic the small size of 

the agglomerations included In It, the number of inhabitantsof which varies indifferent countries. (144) 

An upper limit of 1, 000 is taken as e criterion in Tunisia, and of 2, 000 in (Guatemala ejid Chile; 
the United States of America and VCi^ezuela make that limit 2, 500 inhabitants, while fdberia ard 
Iran include fn rural areas agglomerations not exceeding 5, 000 inhabitants. 

8i, Some countrles(I4S) define the rural area by contrast with the uroan area or town, or by the 
fact that It Is lacking In some of the advantages which are to be found in the latter. According 
to the reply of Afghanistan, the rural areas are the part of the country which lack ’good toads, 
schools and buildings, facilities fov developmerit etc. that of Guatemala adds the lack of potable 
water and light to the demographic criterion; that of Ecuador adds to the economic criterion an in- 
dication concerning the shortage of social services In rural areas. 

90. Certain replies provide grea.l gcograpMctil precision. Kor Zambia "the rural area constitutes 
the areas away from the prii:cipa* i *.».f of the Copperbclt and the Line-of-Rail. "(H6) Hong 

(138) AlgerU, Burundi, Liberia, Madagascar, Mger, Swazlla id; Hong Kong, Turkey. 

(139) Ca:,iCroon, Central African Republic, People's Republic of the Congo, Ghana. Liberia, 
K«g#»rla, Swaziland. 

(140) Centrist African Rcpublir, Chad, People’s Republic of the Congo, Ghana, Liberia, Zambia, 
Panama. 

(141) Cameroon, Central African Republic, Kthlcpla, Ghana, Liberia, Mali, Niger, Nigeria, 
Sudan, Zambia; Honduras, Mexico, Montserrat, Panama; Venezuela; Jordan, Pakistan, 
Philippines; Spain; Solomon Islandn. 

(142) Algeria, People’s Republic of the Congo, Ivory Coast, Mali. Togo. United Arab Republic; 
Mexico; Chile, Ecuador; Iraq, Iran; Greece, Italy. 

(143) Algeria, Burundi, Swaziland; United States of America; Spain. 

(144) Liberia, Tunisia; Guatemala; Chile, Venezuela; Iraq, Iran. 

(145) Cameroon, Chad, Swaziland; Turkey, Republic of Vict‘Nam. 

(146) This Is the railway line serving the mines and along which urban centres and industries have 
grown up. 
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Kong understands by "rural area" "the New Territories". (147) The reply from the Soloinor Islands 
reports that "the whole territory is a rural area", and that of the New Hebrides refers to the urban 
areas which consist of "two smell townships and two district headquarters", Implying that ISe rest 
of the territory Is rural. The definition given by India is based on administrative c’^ileria. Tanzania 
uses a dual criterion: distance from urban centres and settlement of traditionally peasant lands. 

(b) Rural area in relation to femalo literacy level 

9t. There is a definite correlation between development and literacy. As n general rule, the 
least developed countries have the highest illiteracy ratios, whereas Industrialization and 
urbanization speed up tl acquisition of literacy. ( 148) Moreover, Irrespective of the overall e^- 
catlonal level, the rural areas witliin each country are still the least literate sectors, those where 
the literacy drive needs to be more intensive and to be sustained longer. There are few statistics 
on Illiteracy broken down by rural and urban areas, but where they exist, they confirm that the 
rural areas are at a disadvantage. (1^9) 

92. A recent Unes :o document(150) gave, for only two countries, illiteracy ratios broken down 
both b> sex ard by place of residence. 

Percentage of I lli terates In the population 



Urban area Rural area 





Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Mexico 1960 


20 


26 


48 


55 


Greece(^5l) 1961 


7 


22 


11 


41 



It can be seen that for both countries the percentage of illiteracy Is much higher In rural areas than 
In urban areas, and much higher for women than for men, Yet the two countries show appreciable 
differences: higher illiteracy In Mexico in all cases, and greater gaps between the sexes In Greece, 
where the percentage of illiterate women is three times as high as that of Illiterate men In urban 
areas and nearly four times as high in rural areas. 

93. In the document cited, the number of llUterateu was given for a few countries In absolute 
figures broken down by sex and place of residence. In the absence of data on the total popu- 

lation, we were only able to evaluate the proportion of female Illiterates to the total of Illiterates, 
both In urban and In rural areas, and not the >Ulterary ratios by sex in the two sectors. It will be 
noted (Annex V) that In all cases the number of women Is more than half the total number of illite- 
rates, the ..iSXimum figure being that of Greece where women constitute 78. 2 per cent of the Illite- 
rates in urban areas and 81. 0 per cent in rural areas. 

(c) Difficulties encountered by women in rural areas 

94. Twenty-one countries consider that the problems raised by literacy leaching for women are 
the same in r iral and urban .Treas.(l52) However, two-thirds of the replies report 

differences. 

95. ^Vhal are these specific problems encountered In literacy teaching for women In rural areas? 
These comprise , fl rstly . the problems which arise both for men and for women in rural areas 

and, secondly, the problems which relate specially to women, whether In rural or In urban areas, 
and which are connected with the obstacles already stated In Chapter Ht, section I. Hut In this case 
the difficulties overlap. 

These are the territories received from China nn 1 July 1898 on a 99-year lease. 

"World Illiteracy at mid-century", Chapter X, "illiteracy and urban Industrialization", 
(Jneaco, Parts, 1957. 

"Access of Girls and Women to Education In Rural Areas", Ifnesco, Paris, 1964, 
paragraph 6$ and Table 6. 

"Statistics of Illiteracy'', Teheran Congress, document Mlnedllt/5, Lfnesco, Paris, 1965. 
The lUiteratea of the seml-urban areas are included In the ratios of the urban areas. 

Ghana, Malawi, Nigeria, Sudan, Tunisia, Uganda, Zambia; Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Montserrat, Panama; Venezuela; Republic of Korea, Israel. J^>rdan. Lebanon. 
S;Trlan Arab Republic (almost the same), Thailand; Bulgaria, Italy (more or less the same); 
Western Samoa. 



(147) 

(148) 

(149) 

050) 

051) 
(152) 



o 
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96. Geographical dispersion . A difficulty inherent in the geographical situation of rural areas is 
the dispii'sion of housing and the Inadequate transport facilities, which means that the literacy 

centres are not easily accessible. (153) Peru points to "the dispersion of the rural population" and 
the fact that "the rural area is lacking in adequate roads and transport facilities". The effects of 
this state of affairs are important in Brunei: "Adult literacy classes can be held only in urban 
areas or in the more populated rural areas. In the remoter and more sparsely populated areas 
adult literacy classes are not feasible at pres<^nt". 

97. Inadequate facilities . Some replies(15^) bring out the low level of developrr.ent in rural areas 

which naturally affects female literacy. Turkey's reply reports that: "The rural areas art 

less developed; therefore, the ways of life and the needs of rural people are quite different from 
that of urban areas". Sometlm;? the lack of lacilities is acute:(155) "The lighting of classrooms 
is often deficient" In the People's Republic of the Congo. The same problem arises in Ethiopia 
where, since electricity does not reach the rural areas, lanterns are used In the classroom. The 
reply of Dominica stresses the fact that the abrence of electricity is an obstacle ♦o the use of cer- 
tain techniques. In general, literacy classes in the towns have equipment and facilities vhich arc 
lacking in the countryside. In the New Hebrides, for example, "villages do not have access to 
books, visual aids or films". 

98. A direct consequence of this situation is the shortage of teaching staff. In the People's 

Republic of the Congo there are "difficulties In finding instructors at an adequate level": 

Gabon and Iran note a shortage of female staff in the rural areas: the Liberian reply is explicit in 
this respect: "Urban women have more teachers because more teachers prefer the urban areas". 

99. The manifold duties of women . Women in rural areas frequently have to combine a dual 

activity, work in the fields and in the house. The reply of the Ivory Coast specifies: 

"Although literacy teaching is difficult to organize for women In the urban areas, it is ( isier 
than in the rural areas where the women also work with their husbands in tl • fields and only 
return, exhausted, in the evening when they still have to deal with their household duties. " 

The woman's working day does not end at the same time as the man's: "in the rural areas . . . {she) 
accompanies the man in his work and subsequently she looks after the home" ^Argentina). The Tan- 
zanian reply points out that "scattered family units make it difficult for women to draw help from 
one another" when they are overwhelmed with duties. Consequently, there is a greater number of 
drop-outs among women In rural areas In Jordan (where they often have to move to follow their 
herds), (1^8) and less diligent attendance than in the towns In Cameroon, in the i^ilippines, in 
Pakistan, in Spain and in IJbya. Libya states: %Vomen students in urban areas persevere in at- 

tending the literacy courses, whereas women stud«.i.ls in rural areas, mostly engaged in agricul- 
tural work, do not. In view of the nature of their w’ork and the remoteness of the schools they at- 
tend the course in". In Sierra Leone "women in rural areas are fully engaged iii farm work and 
their husbands are reluctant to let them attend literacy classes". The reply of Honduras stresses 
the necessity of bearing in mind, when organizing literacy courses the period when women are oc- 
cupied in the field during sowing and harvesting. 

100. These replies should be considered in connexion with certain comments made at the Meeting 
of Experts on the Access of Girls and Women to Education in Rural Areas in Asia, organized 

in Bangkok by Unesco in 1962: 



(153) Burundi, People's Republic of the Congo, Mbya, Swaziland; Dominica, Mexico, United 
States of America; Peru; Brunei; Pakistan; Spain; Solomon Islands. 

(154) Mexico; Hong Kong, Turkey. 

(155) People's Republic of the Congo, Ethiopia, Liberia, Swaziland, Tanzania; Dominica; 
Ecuador; Indonesia; Pakistan; New Hebrides, Western Samoa. 

(156) People's Republic ol the Congo, Gabon, Liberia, Swazl'and; United States; Iran; Western 
Samoa. 

(157) Cameroon, Chad, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Libya, Mali, Mauritius, Sierra Leone, Tazania; 
Honduras, Nicaragua; Argentina, Ecuador; Jordan: Greece. 

(1£3) llee also paragraph 81. 



k!cj 
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’’The experts noted that in all countries of the r^^gion the obstacles to the access of won;en to 
education in rural areas were prirr irily connected with fa mily circumstances. In the country- 
side women not only had to take care of the home and children, but also worked in the fields 
and usually did not have any domestic help. These obstacles were all the more serious as the 
economic level was lower. The lack of premises where women could meet for community ac- 
tivities and the absence of day nurseries where they coiili leave their children also contributed 
to shutting them off frorr educational opportunities". (159) 

101. Customs a nd prejudices . "In the rural areas ... the impact ol* customs (is) much stronger 
than in the towns" (Algeria) and prejudice is more dil/lcult to overcome and more far-reaching 

in its effects Some repHes(t^^) made a point of stressing this major obstacle to literacy teaching 
for rural women. That of Sierra I..eone is explicit: "Women In urban areas are freer to attend 
classes if they want to. There is more male prejudice in rural areas". Nicaragua draws attentloii 
to "the refusal of fathers to send tlicir daughters to school". In Pakistan: Women in rural areas 

are more conservative than those of urban areas". In this connexion. India’s reply provides a 
complete analytical picture: 

"1. Difference In cultural background. 

2. In general people in rural areas are more conservative and orthodox. 

3. l.ack of appreciation of the need for education for women. 

4. General feeling that a literate women may not like to do manual work. 

5. In some cases there may be problems due to the caste system, but these are disappearing. 

6. Pardah system^*®^) which prevents women from going out from their homes to attend 
literacy classes, etc. " 

102. Other difficulties of literacy teaching for rural women . The time-table of literacy courses 
s^metirres raises problems for women in rural areas, because of the tasks they have at the 

endoftheday in Argentina a.*d, in Kthlopla, because it is difficult for them to go out at night. The 
Republic of Vlet-Nam reports specific problems which arise in rural areas: 

"1. Lack of safely in certain areas; 

2. difficulties In travelling; 

3. difficulties in counting the illiterates and bringing them together"* 

103. Some countrles(162) note that the incentives are weaker in the rural areas: "The incentives 

for literacy are higher for women In urban areas or industrial agglomerations" (Yugoslavia, 

Honduras) . 



(d) Literacy couises in rural areas 



104. In most cases the curricula of literacy courses e the same in rural as in urban areas. How- 
ever, twenty-six repHes(163) indicate that the curriculf. are different, or differ to some ex- 
tent, in different areas. The programmes have to be adapted to the environment In Dahomey, in 
Colombia and in Italy w’here they are "purely indicative and can therefore be adapted to different 
situations and to local requirements". The replies from countries which supply more dctails(^®^^ 
specify that this adaptation Is geared to agriculture and health education in rural areas, while in 
the urban areas stress la laid on handicrafts ar«d industry. Such is the case in Tanzania, where 
"rural courses are directed at agricultural development, whereas urban courses aim at Improve- 
ment of industrial output". Timlsia replies: ... "a certain Initiative is left to the men and women 
teachers in the choice of centres of interest and of texts related to the environment and to the oc- 
cupation of the male and female sludenls . . . For example, in the towns stress is laid on traffic, 
the market, postal operations, television, etc while in the rural areas the topics focui more 



(159) 

(16P) 

(161) 

(162) 

(163) 



o 
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UNESCO/ED/193, Paris, 8 July 1962, page 6. 

Algeria, Ethiopi’i, Sierra Leone; Guat .ala; Nicaragua; Ecuador; India, Iraq. 

Reclusion of women inside the house. 

Alge**ia, Chad, Gabon, Niger; Iran; Spain, Yugoslavia. 

Chad, Peopled Republic of the Congo, Dahomey, Guinea, Liberia, Mali, Niger, Sierra 
Leone, Sudan, Swaziland, Tanzania, Togo, T*»a’Bia; Argentina, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela; India, Iran, Iraq, Laos, Malaysia, Syrian Arab Ref ublic, Tiepublic of Viet-Nam; 
Italy, Yu ''»!avin. 

People's Republic of the Congo. Swaziland, Tanzmia, Tunisia; Ecuador; Iran, Malayale. 
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on agriculture, the kitchen garden, small-sca^c animal husbandry, handicrafts, etc In Iran 
’’the teaching method is the same, but the educational texts vary in each area, for example, in the 
rural areas attention is focused on family health and agriculture". In Venezuela, the curriculum 
is the same in the rural and urban areas as regards the basic subjects, reading, writing and 
arithmetic, ‘but in the urban areas it is based on the development of small-scale hsjidicrafts and 
on industrialization, and in rural areas it is related to the process of land reform". 

105. Certain countriesi^^^l allude to the methods of functional literacy, where the programmes 
are related to the economic activity of those concerned. Mali's reply reports differences in 

different programmes: "In the context of the national literacy programme, the curricula of the 
literacy courses are identical for women in rural .nd urban areas. In the context of the pilot proj- 
ect for functional literacy, the women workers follow a curriculum specially related to their occu- 
pation". Togo notet’; "We are teaching functional literacy, which means that in the villages our 
reading texts reflect the occupation of our students, while in the towns printed books arc used as 
the reading tool". 

106. Some replies stress particular aspects of literacy programmes in rural areas. The Republic 
of Vlet-Nam indicates: "Technical and vocaticnal education is neglected in the countryside". 

In NJj*er, French is used as the language of instruction in the town.: and the vernacular languages 
in the rural areas. In Liberia; "in urban areas, more literacy teaching is carried on than in rural 
areas foi the following reasons: tl) Whenever limited equipment is available, the urhan teachers 
get the first consideration, being near the source of supplies: (2) the types of things literacy 
might encourage women to engage in, like sewing, attract urban women more than rural won.tr.". 



(165) Mali, Togo; Argentina; Iraq. 
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IV. FAVOURABLE DEVELOPMENT OF CURRENT ATTITUDES AND TRENDS 

Positive attitudes to literacy prog ra mmes for women 

'07. While teaching Is pi'ovlded by institutions, education Is provided by the whole social environ- 
ment. The success of literacy work, involving both institutionalized teaching and education. 

Is therefore dependent on the favourable reception and support of large sections of the population, 
if not the entire nation, as well as on a specific structural framework. Otherwise, it will not take 
hold and its results will be inadequate and chimerical. 

108. Since the negative attitudes have already been discussed, we shall now consider to what 

extent the sectors of the population Involved In one way or another In literacy work with vo- 
men accent and encourage these activities. 

(a) Attitudes of the different sectors of the population concerned with female literacy 

t09. National auth orities . Almost without exception, replies have praised the attitude of the 

authoritleT; they aie attentive, favourable, encouraging; they make no discrimination be- 
tween the sexes and try tc put men and women on an equal fcx>tlng as far as literacy programmes 
are concerned. However, certain replies cast a shadow on this optimistic picture by making a dls' 
tlnctlon between statemen s of principle and positive measures (New Hebrides) . The Ivory Coast 
mentions the problem of priorities: 

"Very favourable, but because of the many priorities to be met, very few resources are 
made available for this activity". 

and Jordan: 

"Necessary but. In priority. It (female literacy) com^ s after compulsory education for 
children". 

The attitude of the Ghanalar authorities Is described as "indiffci ent". 

110. Literacy teaching pertonnel . Almost unanimously, literacy teaching personnel, too, are 

considered to have an extremely positive attitude towards female literacy; they are dedicated, 
enthusiastic, convinced of Ihu need for literacy (Ivory Coast) , and strive actively towards this goal 
without any discrimination between men and women. Certain replies (Chad, Indonesia) stress that 
the literacy workers are volunteers which. In Itself, ts Indicative of thetr attitude. In Guatemala 
the staff make U possible for women to attend courses by reserving the evening hours lor them. 
However, in Thailand's repl), some criticism ts levelled at the teaching staff: "they do not pay 
much attention to them (wom jn) ". 

in. The women themselvct . What ts the attitude of persona most dir ctly involved, namely, the 
women? The vast ma}>rlty of replies slate that women have responded enthusiastically to 
literacy programmes. They are eager to learn (Nigeria), earnestly wish to be literate (Swaziland), 
in order to Improve their economic, social and cultural level (Mexico). They are aware of the 
value of literacy and "hope U;at the number of literacy centres and the equipment In those already 
established will be Increased (Ivory Coast)". According to Jordan's reply, for some women literacy 
is a matter of prestige and for others a necessity. Young women seem to have more Incentives 
(Algeria, Laos, Vlet-Nam, New Hebrides), and the elderly sometimes seem to be resigned to what 
they consider to be IrievocaMe Illiteracy. Certain replies stateH^?) that the women's positive at* 
tltude can be seen In their r< markable application and higher class attendance rate thbb men. In 
some countrles( 1^9) howe*. the enthusiasm of the women is somewhat limited, mainly because 
of the lack of Information. Ilie Oreek reply contains a variety of nuances: 

*^The women Jirho attend the schools work hard for their education. Of those who do not attend 
some want an educaliott but cai\<^ol attend courses for many reasons, including. In particular, 
psychological factors and the necessities of life". 



(166) Chapter HI, section 1. "I* actors Impeding female literacy" (paragraphs 69-79). 

(167) Chad, Tunisia; Dominica, United States of America: Venezuela. 

(166^ People’s Republic of the Congo, Ghana, Liberia, Sierra Leone; Guatemala; India. 

ERIC 
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112. T he families . The famlllee present f fairly broad spectrum of attitudes to literacy pro- 
grammes for women, ranglrg from indifference, reticence and sometimes hostility!^ on 

the part of parents and relatives and In particular husbands, to acceptance, enthusiasm and 

positive support. Four out of five replies describe positive attitudes. Togo^s reply states that the 
Indifference of families changed into enthusiasm after visits from the literacy workers. In certain 
cases a fairly detailed description of family reaction is given. In Chad, "the population is now so 
well aware of how useful it is to know how to read and write that parents and relatives encourage 
their families to learn". In Indonesia, the families make special provision for women so that they 
can follow literacy programmes. The Libyan reply points out that the attitude towards literacy 
programmes for women varies according to the level of education of the families. In Chile: 

"There are changes in the traditional rOles of the family, a fact which is conducive to a better 
understanding of the problem, particularly In ijrban areas". 

113. The public . Almost all the replies state that the general pubife accepts literacy programmes 
In general, and in particular, literacy programmes for women. Certain rcplies(1711 however, 

record that the population still has some reservations. Indonesia states that literacy programmes 
for women have become a national problem for the population; in Pakistan, everyone (s In favour 
of them. 

114. As a general rule, considering that replies are somewhat conservative, it seems that the 
attUudcB to literacy programmes for women are posUwc, from the family level - where 

there Is most reticence - to that of the authorities who appear to be unanimously in favour of equal 
access of women to literacy. 

(b) Soclo*economic groups favourable to literacy programmes for women 

115. Since the authorities and the general public, as well as those most directly concerned, favour 
literacy programmes for women, it would be Interesting to know which socio-ccononiic groups 

are particularly active In this field. 

IIG. Certain repllest^^^) state that since the whole population has been won over to the concept of 
female literacy, all socio-economic groups are in favour of it. About ten countries indicate 
that the groups which are in favour of literacy progremmes for women are those involved in the 
advancement of women, such as trade unions and political organizattons^^'^^) or women's organ!- 
zattonsCl^^) which are sometimes of a political nature. In a certain number of coun;ries support 
for literacy programmes for women seems to come from the middle cla8ses;(l75) in Jordan. 

Kuwait and India (except where pi'ejudlce still exists;, from the upper classes. In Liberia and 
Dominica from the lower* Income groups; and In Colombia from the working class. Workers, 
craftsmen, Small traders and persons in the lower-income groups support the llterc'’y programmes 
f:»r women In Ghana, Mauritius and Tunisia ("young working girls from modest rural families") , 

In El Salvador and In Guatemala ("small farm-holders and factory workers"). On the other hand. 

In Mexico It Is "the groups with the highest u velopment Index which reveal an interest in literacy 
programmes for women". 

117. It would be interesting to know the leasons behind the attitudes of the various groups. The 

reply from the People’s Republic of the Congo notes the difference in incentive: "in the afflu- 
ent classes, the huebafids are already well educated and actively encourage their wives to learn. 

But the poorer classes directly feel the need to be educated and a greater number of them attend 
the courses". The educated men and Intellectuals a group support female literacy programmes 
In Nigeria, Mall, Libya and the New Hebrides, where their attitude is shared by the younger women. 

(169) Algeria, Gabon, Llbfrta, Niger Sierra Le< le; £1 Salvador, Guatemala; Hong Kong, India 
(in the rural regions), Jordan, Pakistan. 

(170) The reply from the People’s Republic of (he Congo which reports a favourable attitude by 
families towards literacy programmes foi* women Is significant because of the way it is 
phrased; "favourable. Husbands do n‘t seem to be a deterrent, particularly in urban areas". 

(171) Algeria ('*both favourable and sceptical"), Gabon, Ghana, Liberia ("generally the public is 
l^SS concerned about female literacy"), Libya, El Salvador. 

(172) Burundi, Guinea, Sudan, Swaziland; Dominican Republic; Hor.g Kong. Malaysia; Bulgaria. 

(173) Algeria, United Arab Republic; Argentina; Spain. 

(17^) M<''dagaicar, Cameroon, Niger; Indonesia, Philippines, Republic of Viet -Nam. 

(175) Liberia; Dominica, Honduras, Panama; Colombia, Ecuador; India, Jordan. Kuwait, 
Pakistan, 
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The rural population seems particularly favourable to female literacy programmes in Togo and 
Greece. In Chile, the support comes from ’’those connected with such aspects of economic and 
social development as agrarian reform and regional development programmes, etc. ”, and In Mali 
from members of the rural population who have had the opportunity to travel and from town dwel- 
lers In general. The situation is much the sa;ne in Zambia: ’’Both the rural and urban communi- 
ties are equally In favour of literacy progre.n mes”. 

118. Nevertheless, it seems that the most whole-hearted support for literacy programmes usually 
comes from urban communities. ^ ^ Whether we are speaking of the "groups affected by the 

urbanization process”, as in the Ivory Coast, or the women who work In an urban ervlronmeni, as 
in Greece, In general, town dwellers are better informe J and more receptive with regard \o liter- 
acy programmes. 

2. Development of attitudes 

119. Are there any trends or developments discernible with regard to the problems posed by the 
equal access of women to literacy? Most countries did not reply to this question. Fifteen 

countries^ replied in the negative. Others replied that the developments were positive in all 
ways* Cameroon, El Salvador, Argentina and Iran did not give any more details. The replies 
from Mall, Iraq and Turkey stressed the efforts made by the authorities, Zambia referred to the 
preparation of reading materials and textbooks for specific groups of persons attending ateracy 
programmes. The activities of women's organizations have produced favourf'.ble results In the 
field of literacy programmes in the Congo and in India. The most noteworthy feature in certain 
countries is the change in attitude among the women themselves: in Algeria (’’particularly among 
those who work”), in Panama (whei^e they show ”a rr*arked tendency to take an active part in the 
various social and economic activities of the country”) and the Philippines, where ever-increasing 
numbers attend the literacy courses. The reply of Honduras, states ;hat a development of attitudes 
is the result of efforts of those Wumen who, having eliminaled prejudices and various obstacles, 
accede to different centres of educati*>n. 

120. "ilie replies received give grounds for viewing the future of female literacy wllh optimism 
since, in some cases "opposition is decreasing”, as in Libya (”ln certain quarters where 

education and cultural awareness are spreading and taking root”); attitudes are improving as In 
Guatemala (’’parents and husbands are becoming increasingly understanding”); in Ecuador 
"there is a trend towards equal rights, progress In people’s thinking and changes in their aitUudeB” 
and in Hong Kong "the demand for literacy courses seems to be decreasing as a result of the rapid 
expansion of primary school education". 

3 . n ctional literac y 

121. One important positive contribution to tho equal access of women to education is the activities 
which the Stales' members of Unesco have been undertaking for several years with renewed 

vigour in order to combat illiteracy. This broad trend includes the so-called functional literacy 
experiment which was considered a priority for technical and financial assistance by the Organi- 
zation, the Swii^cialized Agencies and the finance bodies within the United Nations system. 

122. 'The World Congress of Ministers of Education on the Eradication of Illiteracy, which met In 
Teheran in 1965, decided to implement a completely new programme based on the relationship 

between economic development and the level of education: the Experimental World Literacy Pro- 
gramme. 

123. Unesco has been responsible for most of the programme which "is based on the principle that 
every literacy operation should be Integrated L\to development projects. Every pilot project 

includes two or three sub-projects, each of which forms an operational unit corresponding to a de- 
velopment programme or to a ephere of economic activity In which literacy teaching n^ay he taught 
in relation to practical problems, with the aim of overcoming certain spji'ific obstacles to develop- 
ment^ xmr 

Ivory Coast, Mali; Brazil, Peru, Venezuela; India, Iran; Greece; Solomon Islands (the 
clergy In the tow ns) , Western Samoa. 

Chad, Gabon, Liberia, Mauritius, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Tunisia; Brunei, Jordan, Republic 
of Korea. Kuwait, Laos, Malaysia, Pakistan, Syrian Arab Republic; Western Samoa. 

Unesco 15 C/52 "The position as regards functional literacy pilot projects". 






o 
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124. At the preicnt stage, the Experimental Woild Literacy Programme is composed of a 

number 0 / projects which can be classified es follows: 

(a) i.'c.tionaIly financed programmes* Venezuela (In operation), El Salvador, Libya and 
Zambia (in preoaration) , 

(b) UNDP( lC^^)-aBsisted projects: Algeria, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guinea, Iran, Madagascar, 
Mali, Sudan, "^inzanla. 

(c) Projects financed from national • ourcea which also receive bilateral aid: Niger, 
Afghanistan. 

(dj Experiments where literacy programmes constitute one component of development proj- 
ects for which another Specialized Agency is primarily responsible: India, Syria ( FAO* 
assisted agzlcultural training and development projects). 

(e) Smali'scale short-term projects (microexperiments), for the purpose of studying a 

specific problem (literacy methods, experimental leaching material, use of audio-visual 
media, etc.): Ajgerla, India, Jamaica, Madagascar, Morocco, Nigeria, Tianisia, 
Uganda and Upper Volta. 

125. At its fifteenth session, the Uncsco General Conference stressed that an important place 
should be given to female literacy programmes In these projects:(lQl) 

"35. In view of t e faci that wherever illiteracy occurs, it la particularly women who 
affected, every experimental functional literacy project should take into account the sp 
problems relating to the female section of the population. " 

126. It would be interesting to ascertain what attitude the countries replying to the que; ti 
the equal access of women to literacy(182) have adopted to functional Uteracy and \U 

women occupy in their projects. 



(179) End of June 1969. Information supplied by the Litoracy Division whose report "Lu 
1967-1969" was published in provisional form in August 1969. 

(180) United Nations D^ivelopment Programme. 

(181) Records of the General Conference, Paris, 1968, General Resolutions, Pesolutlon ! . 
Future Programme, 

(182) AB'RiCA: A^eria, Burundi, Cameroo n, Central African Republic, Chad, Peop le 
of the Congo , Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gabon , Ghan a, Guinea. Ivory Coast, Liberia' , L>. 

Maurit ius, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Swa ; 
Togo, Jimlsla, 'Uganda, United Arab Republic , Z ambia^ 

NORTH AMERICA: Dominica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexi 
Montserrat, Panama , St. Kitts-Nevls- Anguilla, United States of An. erica. 

SOUTH AMERICA: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru , VenezL 1 

ASIA: Afjgh^^stan, Burma, Brunei, Republic of Korea, Hong Kong, India, Indom - 
IsraelT Jord*an, Kuwait, Laos , I^ebanon, Malay«>ia, Pakistan, FVinpplnesrs\ . 
Republic, Thailand , Turkey, R epublic of Viet« Nam. 

EUROPE: Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Spain, Yugoslavia. 

OCEANIA: New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, Western Samoa. 

(T.ic countries which have requested as Tstance under the programme are underli* 
solid line, and those where a functlor.al literacy project Is In operation are unde. 'h 
a broken line. ) 
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127. Fifty-eight countries( 133) state that their literacy programmes are linked to economic devel- 
opment, Sixteen othersU84) sta*e that theirs are not. The People's Republic of the Congo 

replies that "we have envisaged, planned and structured functional literacy programmes but their 
implementation up to now has been slight and sporadic". In El Salvador "there hive merely been 
extremely smali triai projects at the level of the rural community". Guatemaia and Vene^ueia 
state that their literacy programmes are linked to agrarian reform in rural areas and Industrial 
development in the towns. Although Italy's reply is negative, It states that "adult literacy activities 
are more intense in ^reas wiiere economic and social reforms are under way or planned (transition 
from an agrlciultur 2 d to Industrial economy, introduction of new industries, etc. ). For this purpone 
in addition to literacy and educational courses there are special adult education and vocational train- 
ing courses which are intended for both men and women". 

128. In thirty-one countrles(^35) there are plans for courses for the wives of workers attending 
funr:tional literacy courses, particularly in the case of wives of wc. '^ers in certain industries 

in Swaziland and the wives of 6ervlce*..en In Togo. The reply from Chad states that "the wives of 
these workers attend mixed courses along with the other adults from the n'dghbourhood". In the 
People's Republic of the Congo, "the moft important project which wili come into operation in a 
few months' Ume is the UNOP-flnanced rural renovation project for the Pool region. Thirty thous- 
and rural workers' v lves are expected to take part". 

129. Eighteen repUes(186) record the existence of femede literacy programmes organized so as to 
involve Indirect participation in economic life (factory workirs, agricultural workers, etc.). 

Mali explains that "women working In State companies or enterprises attend the same programme 
as the men from the stme sector". 

130. Twenty-one countriee^^® have plans for functional literacy programmes reserved for work- 
ers in certain sectors. These are mainly the industrial and agricultural sectors (People's 

Republic of the Congo, Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Brazil, Chile, Indonesia, Lebanon, Greece), 
the industri 2 d sector (Algeria, Honduras, Mall, Venezuela, Burma) or the agricultural sector alone 
(Gabon, Nicaragua, Panama, Colombia). The United Arab Republic and Brazil are also preparing 
literacy programmes for commercial employees. Programmes ar«. oelng planned for women em- 
ployed in artisan work in Tunisia and in domestic service In Chile. Mali says that its project is 
related to the Segou tobacco factory and textile complex. The People's Republic of the Congo speci- 
fically mentions the cloth mill at Kinsoundi and the improvement of the agricultural techniques of 
the women involved in production. 



(183) 



(184) 

(185) 



(IBS) 

(1P7> 




Algeria, Burundi, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, People's Republic of the 
Congo, Ethiopia, Gabon, Guinea, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Malawi, Mall, Mauritius, 
Niger, Nigeria, Tanzania, Togo, TunlslL, Uganda, United Arab Republic; Dominica, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama; 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, Ven^^zuela; Afghanistan, Burma, 

Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Kuwait, Laos, Ixbanon, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Republic of Viet-Nam; Bulgaria, Greec?, 

Spain, Yugoslavia; Solomon Islands. 

Ghana, Ivory Coast, Sierra Leone, Swaziland, Zambia; St. lUtts-Kevla-Ang UHa, United 
States of America; Colombia; Brunei, Jordan, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Turkey; Italy; 
New Hebrides, Western Samoa. 

.\lgeria, Cameroon, Central African ilepubllc, Chad, People's Republic of the Congo, Gabon, 
Madagascar, Mall, Nigeria, Swaziland, Tanianla, Togo, Tunisia, Uganda; Dominican Re- 
public. Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua; Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela; Burma, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Lao^. Republic of Viet-Nam; Bulgaria, Greece. 

Central African Republic, Chad, People's Republic cf the Congo, Guinea, Mali, Niger, 
Swaziland, Togo; Honduras, Brazib Venezuela; Burma, India, Syrian Arab Republic, 
Republic of Viet-Nam; Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia. 

Algeria, Chad, People's Uepiblic of the Congo, Mall, Swaziland. Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public; Honduras, Nicarua, Panama; Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Venezuela; 
Burma, Indonesia. Tran, Lebanon, Republic of Viet-Nam; Greece. 



3kJ 
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V. SOKE EXAMPLES OF LITERACY CAMPAIGNS IN COUNTRIES 
WHICH HAVE ABOLISHED ILLITERACY 

131. Five of the countries which have abolished illiteracy or consider that the residual rate of illi* 
teraev Is negligible have furnished information on their ouccessful campaigns. (188) In these 

countries, the mass literacy c* mpalgns were an Integral part of radical economic, ./cial and cul- 
tural transformations. 

1- Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Byelorussian SS R an d Jkralnian SSR 

132. In 1917, the F>osltlon was as follows: in the USSR, "almost three*quarters of the population 
were illiterate. ITie male Illiteracy rate was 60 per cent and the female rate was 88 per 

cent. For the rural population, the Illiteracy rate was dO. 4 per cent for the two sexes and 93 per 
cent for women. Cult\^ral deprivation was particularly marked in the case of non-Russian peoples, 
among whom Illiteracy sometimes reached 99. 5 or even 100 per cent for peoples who did not even 
have a written language". 

133. In the Byelorussian SSR, 80 per cent of the population were lUllerate and th^ percentage was 
even higher for women. The Ukrainian SSR, where the use of Ukrainian was forbidden in 

schools until 1917, bad an illiteracy rate of 76 per cent. 

134. Action to combat illiteracy started immediately after the October 1917 revolution, in difficult 
civil war condltlono. A considerable effort was made, particularly for ti.c non- Russian popu- 

Utlon. A written form was devised for those languages which did not have one ajid textbooks were 
prepared in the different national languages. 

135. This eff >rt was Intensified In 1919 with the promulgation of the "Decree on the . bolition of 
Illiteracy among the Population of the Russlar; Soviet Federative Socialist Republic", which 

stated: 

"All Illiterate inhabitants of the Republic between the ages of 18 and 50 arc obliged to Icam to 
read and write in their native tongue, or In the Russian language, as they prefer. Tuition will 
be given in existing State schools and In those to be established for the lllUtrate population 1^, 
accordance with the p.ans of the People^s Commissariat of Education". U90) 

136. The literacy campaign was the responsibility of the State but all the mass organizations (tvade 
unions, youth organizations) were Involved, Fifteen years afte» the proniuigitlon of the 

decree on the abolition of illiteracy, more II. an 40 million people had learnt to read and write. In 
the Ukrainian SSR, for example, two million people. Including 700, 000 women, attended literacy 
classes between 1921 and 1927. The Down with Illiteracy society, founded in 1923, played an im- 
portant rdle In this work and single-handed organized tuition for over 14 mllllcn persons. 

137. The great shortage of teachers was resolved by mobllUlng all citizens who were already edu- 
cated; "The illiterates were taught by teachers, by office personnel, by senior pupils of se- 
condary schools, by educated workers and farmers and by servicemen demobilized from the army. 
In this drive to teach LUlterates, the People's Commisisrlat of Education uw its local departments 
were authorized to employ the services of all educated citizens at rates of pay equivalent to 
teachers’ salaries'*. 

138. In 1928, the youth orgpjilzation K.?m6omol launched a mess movement to combat llli'.eracy, 
called the "Cultural Campaign", In each district, the local Kv^msomol branch formed "shock- 

brigades" of five to ten members. 



(168) In chronological order of literacy campaigns; Union of ’>)viet Socialist Republics, Byelo- 
russian Soviet SoctaUat Republic, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Romania. Cuba. 

(189) M. V. Alexandrov: The abolition of illiteracy and national social and economic development, 
USSR National Commission for Unesco, 1965, page 4. 

(190) A. M. Ivanova: Organization of the campaign to abolish adult Illiteracy in t ie USSR, Funda- 
mehtal and adult education , vol. XI (1959), No. 3, page 133, Uneico. 

(191) A. M. Ivanova, op. clt . , page 133. 
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139. "F'avourable conditions were created for the adults who attc>ided classes, (f the> \j'ere em- 
ployed, their working day was shortened by Lwo hours without any wage cut . . . When adults 
were unable to attend school for certain reasons (small children to look after, Jong distance from 
the sclicol, etc.), nicmbers of the committees assigned persons qualified for the job to coach such 
adults at home, obtained books and other requisities for this purpose’'. (^^2) 

HO. In Central Asia, various measures were adopted to encourage illiterate women to siu iy: 

creation of special i ducational centres for women; organization of lessens for individuals or 
groups In smaller communUies; creation of travelling schools for nomads. 

141. Integration of literacy Instruction and national development . Like all branches of education, 
literacy instruction was considered in the Soviet LVlon to be inextricably linked to the develop- 
ment process. Individual plant of action drawn up every year for each district, region and Republic 
took into account the size and break-down of the population, its cultural and economic level, geo- 
graphical distribution and various other factors. 

142. Faci li ties and equipment . As early as 1919, at a time famous for shortages, "rooms for 
study weA’e set aside in clubs, factories and offices. Supply organizations were ordered to 

give priority to Institutions concerned with the eradication of illiteracy . . . Primers, charts for 
teaching the -Iphabet and sets of cardboard letters of the alphabet were circulated in millions of 
copies. Syllabuses and instructions on teaching methods for the teaching of illiterates and semi- 
literates were printed in tens and hundreds of thousands of copies. Books were published in 25 of 
tho national languages of t«ie Soviet Jnion". (193) 

143. . Methods . There was widespread pubPeity in favour of adult literacy. At the same time. 
Illiterate adults were r«'gistered and classified so that they coul^ be grouped accordirg to 

educational level (totally or seix i-illiterate) as well as place of residence and place of work. 
Lnstructior was given at two levels. The first corresponded to the first two grades of elementary 
school and the more advanced level was equi.alent to the next two grades. Reading and writing 
were taught by the aiiul>’tic -synthetic sound method. 

144. Results . The national census in 1939 showed a considerable Increase In the number of 
pecple who could read and write. The figures published in 1939 showed that 81. 2 per cent 

of the inhabitants could read and write (90.8 per cent of the mile population rmd 72.6 per cent of 
the female population). 

145. In 1939, the percentage of literates in the population from nine to forty-nine years of age 
was 69. 1 per cr.nt. Among the male population it reached 95. 7 per cent, in the cities the 

literacy rate reached 94. 2 per cent for both men and wome.i and 97.6 per cent for men Literacy 
In the rural areas In 1939 was 76.8 per cent and 72.8 per cea* ior women. lI94) After 1939, 
therefore, efforts were concentrated on the female population in rural areas. 

116. Present position . Illiteracy has been completely eliminated In the USSR, the Byelorussian 

SsR and the Ukrainian SSR. General and compulsory eight-year education already exists and 
In 1970 ijlt children between the ages of fifteen and eighteen will be enrolled at gencr<il or specia- 
lized secondary schools. 

2. Sociahst Hefubllc of Romania 

Dackground t^^^^ 

147. It vas estimated that Illiterates accounted for 38.9 per cent of the total population in 1930 
and that illiterates and seml-iUiterates numbered almost four million in 1945. 



(192'ii A.M Ivanova, op. cit . . pages 133 and 13C. 

(193) A.M. Ivanova, op. cit . , pages 133 and 138. 

(194) A.M Ivanova, Survey of the literacy campaign In the U.SSR. Fundamental and adult e^uca 
tlon. voL XI (1959), No. 3, pagea 166 and 169, Unesec. 

(195) elimination of illiteracy In the Socialist Republic of Romania", published by the 
Romrnian National Commisaion for Unesco, Bucharest, 196b. 
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148. llie first phase of the campaign against illiteracy started after 23 August 1944, in the midst 
of the great social, economic and cultural transformations of the port-war era. The Central 

Council of Trade Unions organized the campaign and ran It until 1C48. At that time, there were 
9, 600 literacy courses for whole country, given by 26, 473 teachers or other pert.^onnel (workers, 
technicians, engineers, etc.). There were still 3,197,278 illiterates, representing 25.1 percent 
of the population aged seven and above. Women accounted for 69. 9 per cent of the total number of 
Illiterates, nine-tenths of whom were In the rural areas, 

149. The second phase of the action to combat illiteracy started In the school year 1948- 1 949, when the 
campaign became a State project executed by the Mi.iistry of Education, where a Literacy 

Department v'as set up. This phase lasted until the end of the school year 1955/1956, by which 
time illiteracy was no longer a widespread phenomenon. 

Organizat i on of the camp a ign 

150. A mass campaign was organized to reach all the illiterates in the country and to mobilize 
more than 150,000 teachers and other Instructors. The trade unions, women's organizations 

and young people played a particularly active part. Literacy committees maintained Haison wlt^ 
the State cgencles and the mass organizations and ensured the co-ordination of all literacy work. 
Tnose efforts were supported by an Intensive Information and publicity campaign to promote literacy. 

151. The literacy campaign was related to the economic development of the country. Accordingly, 
both thi? first State Economic Development Plan (1949 and 1950) and tlie Five-Year Plan (1951- 

1955) laid dow^ special objectives concerning the eLmlnation of Illiteracy. The fixing of those ob- 
jectives was made easier by the fact thpt a census of illiterates, by sex, age, mother tongue, occu- 
pation, background possession of the rudiments of reading and writing, was taken every year 
after 1950. 

152. The literacy courses given In schools and places of work (such as buUding sites and industrial 
and agricultural enterprises) lasted two years. In the fire': year, adults who had taken either 

no primary classes or only one were enrolled. The second-year courses Included adults who had 
taken two or three primary classes and aduMs who had completed four years of schoolirg but did not 
meet the requisite standard; these were considered semi-literates. The method used to teach 
reading was the phonetic -analytic-synthetic method. Manuals for the literacy courses were printed 
in editions of several *nillions and ' instructions concerning eduratlo.ial methodology ... in literacy 
courses" were widely distributed among teachers. 

153. Present positio n. Illiteracy has been eliminatea In Romania and the Constitution of the 
Socialist Reo «blic of Romania provides for compulsory ten-year education. 

3 . R epublic of Cuba 

Histo r ical background 

154. The last census to be taken before the RevoluMon, the 1953 census, showed an illiteracy rate 
of 2? 6 per cent; per cent in the towns and 41. 7 per cent in rural areas. Half of the chil- 
dren of school age were not attending school, although education was compulsory. 

155. In March 1959, the Revolutionary Government set up national, provincial and municipal lite- 
racy and basic educaUon commissions. In September 1959, there were 844 literacy centres 

with 2, 832 teachers and 19, 07f pupils. One year later, the great llterany campaign was announced. 

It was carried out In four stages: 

September 1960-end 1960 
January- April 1261 

May-September 1961 
September- I>cc ember 19.>1 
22 December 1961 



Preparatory stage 

Deglnniiig of Ihe camoalgn; creation of Ifs 
organiz8»Iona) and technical stnjcture 
Participation of the mass organizations 
Intensification of the campaign 
Cuba was solemnly declpred to be a ’’terrltcry 

free from iiiiteracy"U96) 



(190) Methods and Means Utiliz ed In Cuba to Eliminate Illiteracy . Unesco report, ed. Ministry of 
Education, Cuba, 1965, p. 49 
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The literacy campaign 

15C. The primer and the manual used by the literacy teachers were written, printed and distributed 
during the preparatory stege. At the same time, a series of seminars fer the technical ex- 
perts and teaching personnel, particularly the "Saturday meetings", "grouped in each area all people 
who participated In the work to abolish illiteracy - teachers, technical advisers and political Instruc- 
tors. These meetings . . . permitted the I nterchange of ideas and gave answers to various dlfficul- 
tie*.' they also served as stimulating experiences and social gatherings. Each instructor retried 
or. the work he had done up to that time a;jd received instructl'^ns for the following week". 

157. The campa'.gn was organized on the basis of statistical data which were constantly brought up 
to date, llie evaluation and control tests made it possible to see what progress each pupil 
was m^lng In the literacy courses. The pupil was considered literate when, after he had .nastered 
the primer, he passed the final test and received a diploma stating that he had learned how to read 
and write during the campaign. The " alfabetlzador " (teacher) also received a diploma in recognition 
of Ms work. The reading and writing course lasted on the average from two to three months but 
could be prolonged according tc need. 

The "clfabetizadores ' ' 



158. The first persons to respond to the campaign were the people's " alfabetlzadores ", i. e. plain 
citizcnS: men t\nd women determined to devote their free hoUrs to teaching how to read and 
write. At the end of the camprlgn there were 120, 632 "alfabetizadores ". 

169. Another group in the literacy campaign waa the "pllct brigades", I.e. groups of people who 
went to isolated or remote areas to teach reading and writing. TTie "Conrado Benitez 
Brigav'^s" nui ibered 105, 664 high school and university students (whose average age was 14 to 16 
years) and the " Patria o Muerte Workers' Brigades" more than 20, 000 workers, CXit of a total of 
36, 000 teachers. 34. 772 participated in the campaign by assuming technical control and directing 
the volunteers. In its final stage, the campaign was approaching a ratio of one teacher to two 
Illiterates. 

The results 



160. The results of the campaign were spectacular and, above all, rapid. By the end of 1961, of 
the 979, 207 illiterates appearing In the census, 707, 212, or 72.2 per cent, had become 

literate. At the present time, persons who have not become literate constitute only 3. 9 per cent 
of the Cvban population and all Cuban children go to school. 

161. In order to follow up the results of the campaign and improve the level of the newiy lite*?tc, 
efforts were transferred to p03t-lileracy after thie beginning of 1962. "The plan for worker- 

farmer education and even the whole plan for adult education in Cuba is only one aspect of the four- 
year plan of economic development (1962-1966) . "(1&8) 

162. The status of women, a particularly disadvantaged group before the Revolution, was given 
special consideration. Accordingly, In addition to worker-farmer education, which was or - 
ganized for both men and women - women constitute 33 per cent of the total yearly enrolment 
(139,976 out of an enrolment of 430,078 in J966-1967) - schools desired especially for women 
were established by the Department for the Advancement of Women. 089) These Included night 
classes for household employees and schools for 'arm women. In 1960-1967, there were 15,131 
pupils in such schools, ^ch measures as the followLng have been ta) on to facilitate access by 
women to ed ication: the establishment of day-care centres, kindergartens and boarding schools, 
the provision of scholarships, and the lni,Utution of flexible course sch'dui.s taking account of 
women's occupational ^nd domestic obligations. 



U97) 

U98) 

(199) 

o 




Ibid. , pages 24-25. 

Ibid . , page 70. 

Departamento de la Superacidn d e la M ujer . 
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CONCLUSION 

1 '3. The countries whose replies have been received at the Unesco Secretariat seem to be aware 
of the extent and consequences of lUlteracy among women. Mort of them recognize the Im- 
portance of these campaigns for economic and social development and the part they play 1» Improv- 
ing the economic status of the participants a:;*l their families. Many stress the beneficial effects of 
women’s literacy campaigns on their families Ond children, particul- rly on their childreu'rj school 
attendance. Others mention ethical conslderdtlons a^id the rMe of Mteracy In the development of 
the personality. The problem, together with its economic, social \nd moral implications, is raised 
and even resolved, in most cases. In terms of principles and official texts. In many replies, coun- 
tries emphatically and repeatedly affirm that there is no discrimination between the sexeb. 

164. However the figures do indicate particularly unf'»vourable situation for women. They show 
a de facto discrimination, a situation of unfairness rather than outright injustice. Although 

the percentages of women attending literacy courses do not correspond to their illiteracy rate, the 
"culture gap" noted at Teheran between men and women is thus perpetuated, without any apparent 
discrimination. The understanding and the generally favourable attitude rhown by the i ithoritles 
towards Tteracy campaigns for women do not yet appear to have resulted in most oases in the 
adoption of special measures enabling women to catch up with men. 

165. Literacy programmes are almost always organized by the State, in many cases with the col- 
laboiation of a wide range of bodies, including women's associations. The Teheran Congress 

stressed the paramount responsibility of the authorities in this field. The diversity of the associa- 
tions taking part in literacy work is also reflected In the vgriety of the teaching staff employed, 
which Is recruited at very different levels of training. This is evidence of the goodwill that is shown 
on all sides towards literacy campaigns, but It also explains the often uneven results that are ob- 
tained. Similarly, the shortage of women teachers is sometimes met by lowering recruitment 
standards and the consequences of this may be serious. 

166. According to the replies, the moat significant factors impeding literacy li''achlng among women 
are: the inadequacy of the resources allocated to the literacy services, including the shortage 

of teaching staff; the many and time-consuming activities of women; prejudices and traditions. 
These factors are more noticeable in rural areas. 

167. ITie lack o^ resources affects men and women illiterates alike, but the consequences for 
won.en are greater since their position at the outset is less favourable. 

168. Household and family obligations, often supplemented by outside work, particularly in the 
fields, often fill the day of ♦he illiterate women in such a way that she has no free time. It 

is symptomatic that very fe'v countries mention the inadequacy of social provisions (nursery 
cchoola and kindergartens, for example) which v-^ould ease this dally t outine and encourage the 
efforts made ty women to become literate, Drop-outs among women attending literacy courses arc 
indicative of the difficulties encountered by those who have attempted to break the bonds of Illiteracy. 
The lack of statistics or even of estimates makes it impossible to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
programmes w'lich have been undertaken^ 

169. More or less ingrained prejudices and traditions, discriminatory attitudes which become 
habits of mind, become blurred and Uien disappear in their primary form, as social groups 

become less isolated as a result of technical progress and modern living conditions. However, is 
It not possible that they linger on in other forms which are more difficult to detect? 

170. In some cases, the aims of literacy campaigns for women, as well as their curricula, differ 
from those for men. They appear to steer women more towards their family rOle, while for 

men they are based on the need for economic and social advancement. To what extent does this 
attitude correspond to the principle of equality betw een men and women and the need to prepare wo- 
men to take part In the economic and social life of the community on the same terms as men? The 
question remains. It seems particularly appropriate since socio-economic considerations and the 
desire to participate in public life and in national development are invoked as being among the pri- 
mary factors which motivate women; family incentives arc mentioned in only a few case*!, llie 
problem of aims and incentives and the relationship between them seems to require a more thorough 
eximinatlon. 
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171. bcspite all these probler.is, literacy campaigns for women continue and the results of this 
investigation give grounds for hope. A change of attitude can be seen on the part of the 

authorities, on the P^irt of the literacy tcacncrs, on the part cf the women themselves, defending 
on .he generation to which they belong, and on the part of the families, where the greatest reti- 
cence is to be found. 

172. Knowledge accumulated as a result of literacy experiments and large-scale campaigns which 
have been successful in eradicating illiteracy in a number of countries where previously it 

was rife indicate what it is possible to achieve. 

173. Finally, the fur ctional literacy programme provider a model for a series of succcssess in 
literacy teaching In different regions of the world. 

174. Ho^ ?ver, with a view' to fulfilling hopes and implementing projects, the replies from the dif- 
ferent countries indicate the positive action which must be taken In order to overcome the dif- 
ficulties described: 

The Intregration of women's literacy programmes Into economic and t^oclal development; 

An increase in the resources allocated for lit racy campaigns lor women; 

A flexlblle, intensive recruitment of teaching staff for literacy programmes and the best 
possible training for such staff; 

An Improvement In the programmes and in their functional orientation; 

rhe adoption of a wide range of social provision for women; 

A recognition of the value of literacy for employment; 

A rational and equitable distribution of household tairks within the family; 

A study of the Incantlves whlci impel women towards literacy, in order to increase their 
awareness of the need for it; 

The informing and moulding of public opinion, w Ith a view to bringing about a ohungc of 
attitude and a movement towards the de facto recognition of equal rights for women. 

175. While the replies to this investigation Indicate that the status of women has the greatest influ- 
ence on their access to education In terms of literacy teaching and out-of-school education in 

general, there Is every reason to think that the progress achieved will. In turn, have decisive con- 
sequences on the r61e of women In society. As Mrs. A. Lorenzetto says, (200) literacy campain^ 
can open up in the deepest recesses of the spirit a new opportunity for relationships and bring forth 
in the mind a new form of creation. The alphabet becomes the culmination of a long wait and the ful- 
filment of a hope which paves the way for other hopes”. 



(200) Anna Lorenzetto: La Historta dt Una Idea, published by the Unione Nazionale p e r la lot ta 

Q contro I'analfabetlsmo , Rome. 30 January 1969. page 15. 

ERje 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE EQUAL ACCESS OF GIRLS AND WOMEN TO LITERACY 



Purpose of the survey 

To carry out the long-term programme to ensure equal access of girls and women to education, 
science and culture approved by ♦he Ger»»ral Conference at its fourteenth session, the Secretariat is 
making studies on certain priority questions. Wherever illiteracy is a problem. It is worse among 
the female than among the male population. However, little is known about the conditions of access 
to literacy programmes of girls and women, the extent to which they benefit, and the effects of the 
increased knowledge of themselves and their countries. This comparative survey should prov’ide 
the information for a better understanding and hence, a more effective programme. It will be sub- 
mitted to the United Nations Conunission on the Status of Women at its twenty-third session. 



This survey is concerned with literacy, i.e. the ability to read and write, with enough bA^ic 
education to enable the person concerned to take an active part in the life of his community.' ^ 

Where the information requested has already been provided in another form or in connexion with 
other Unesco programme activities, or is to be found in United Nations publlcatio, \ , it will suffice 
to give the relevant iocunient references. 

Method of replying 

Reply, far as possible, by a cross in the box opposite the que Mon; if the space in insufficient, 
additional pages may be attached. 

Three copies of the questionnaire are provided. Additional copies can be sent should you wish 
to keep a record co,jy or forward the questionnaire to various national bodies. 



ni he very process of learning to read and write should be made an opportunity for acquiring 
information that can Immediately be used to Improve living standards; reading and writing 
should lead not only to elementary general knowledge but to training for work. Increased pro- 
ductivity, a greater participation in civil life and s better understanding of the surrounding 
world, end should ultimately open the way to basic human culture". (Unesco ED/217 - World 
Conference of Ministers of Education on the Eradication of Illiteracy, Teheran 19S5, Final 
Report - General Conclusions 1.2.) 




4c; 
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Country 

QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 . Foundation in law 

Do the ConsUUition, laws or legulatlons specifically 



provide for: 


YES 


NO 


(a) 


free and compulsory primary education? 


□ 


□ 


(b) 


the organization of literacy programmes? 


□ 


□ 


(c) 


the equal access of women to such programmes? 


□ 


□ 



2. Administration 

Which services are responsible for literacy programmes? 



3. Aims of literacy programmes for wome n 

Are the alms of literacy campaigns and programmes 
for women the same as those for men? 

Lf different. In what ways? 



□ n 



What are the main reasons for endeavouring to make 
women literate? 



4. Wh at are the Inducements to become literate held out to 
mtn and women? 



How far are they the same? 
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Country 

5. Plaiining 

Is equal access of women to literacy taken into account 
at the stage of preparing economic and social development 
plans, or educational development plans'^ 

Which agencies take part in such planning? 



YES NO 

rj [ 'J 



To what extent do women take part in it? 



At what level (national, local)? 



In what capacity? 

(e.g. women as ’^esponsible officials of ministries; 
teachers; adult education staff; representatives of 
non-governmental organizations, unions, etc; repre- 
sentatives of youth organizations. ) 



6. Literacy organization and f inancing 



Have your literacy programmes always been 
organized and financed by: 


LJ 


[□ 


the State? 


□ 


□ 


local communities? 


□ 


EJ 


non-governmental organizations? ^ 


n 


::: 


(a) wUh governrnrnt a»Bi8t:^n<.e? 


n 


n 



(1) Please list the organizations concerned. 





[f so. 



I 
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Country 



(b) without government assistance 



□ 



(ii) Were these programmes intended for men? 
for women? 
for both sexes? 

Were any of the programmes organized by: 
wornen^s orgar Izations? 
groups of women? 

(a) with government assistance? 

(b) without government assistance? 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Do women enjoy the same literacy facilities as mei- 

(e.g. use of premises, literacy material, audio*vii^ lal aids)? 



(ill) What sums have been devoted to literacy programmes for 
both sexes/men/women during the past two j n ' 



7. Literacy personnel 

(i) Are conditions of recruitment for male and female 
literacy staff identical? 

If not, how do they differ? 



YES NO 

□ □ 




(1) Please list the organisations concerned. 



1 
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Country 





YES 


NO 


Are details available on tiie professiornl background 






of such personnel? 






If so, please provide sucii details 


n 


□ 



(ii) Is the Iraiiiiiig progiaiiiine for personnel of both 
sexes the same? 

U not, what are the differences? 



□ c:] 



If different, pioasc ailjcli a copy of cacli 



(iii) Is this training co-educational? 

Is it in part exclusively for men? 

Is it fxi part exclusi\ely for women? 

Are the training sessions or courses residential? 

Are residential facilities reserved for wojnen only? 
for men only? 

Are accommodation facilities provided for students 
of both sexes? 

(iv) Are personnel of both sexes engaged 

in literacy programmes for invn and ^ouicn together? 
in literacy programmes for women? 
in literacy programmes for men’ 

Are such personnel paid’ 
non • pa id ’ 

Are women and men paid on the same basis? 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

r:j 

ill 

□ 
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Countries 

If not, what are the differences? 



Are certain tasks reserved 
for men? 
for women? 

What are those tasks? 



Have men and women literacy personnel 
the same opportunities of promotion? 

Is there a shortage of female staff? 

U so, what steps have been taken to remedy it? 



8. Literacy programmes 

Are there any variations In the literacy programmes 
for men and women together? 
women only? 
for men only? 

Are there any variations as regards subject nibt»er? 
level? 

duration of courses? 
methods and equipment? 

If so, please specify (with documentation wherever possible) 
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Countries 

If certain subject matter is provided for vvoinen only, please 
specify 



9. Functional literacy 



Do literacy programmes include literacy 
specifically related to economic development? 



YES NO 

rj □ 



Are there courses for wives of workers doing 
functional literacy courses? 



□ □ 



Or are female literacy programmes organized only 
in cases of direct participation in economic life 
(factory woikers, agricultural workers, etc*) 



□ n 



Are any functional literacy programmes reserved 
for women workers in specific sectors? 

Which rectors? 



□ □ 



10. D rop»out and wastage 

To what extent do girls and women abandon literacy 
courses before their completion 



C □ 



Is t^e proportion different i/i the case of inen'^ 



□ □ 




' a. 



Pleasr give statistics if available 
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Country 

What are the reasons for drop-oui and wastage? 



11. Results of literacy programmes 



YES NO 



Have w^omen the same success rate in literacy 
programmes ps men? 



□ □ 



If not, what are the differences? 



Are certificates awarded to successful candidates? 



n □ 



Please give statistics If available 



Have any steps been taken or measures planned to preserve 
and Jevelop the knowledge and training acquired {evening 
classes, technical and VAacaltonal education, correspondence 
courses, reading material, newspapers, etc.)? 



Yh,S NO 

n □ 



Are such f?cUitIes as freely accessible to women 
as lo men? 

If not, plepse indicate the differences. 



□ □ 
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Country 

12. R ural and urban literacy 

Are the problems in literacy programmes for 
women different in rural and i.irban areas? 

Please specify these problems 

(Please indicate your definition of a rural area) 



VES NO 

n n 



Are literacy teaching programmes used in rural 
and urban areas the same? 



□ □ 



Or different? 



□ □ 



If different, please specify 



Does the proportion of women among these attending 
literacy courses in urban areas differ from that in rural 


YES 


N'O 


areas? 


□ 


□ 



To what extent? 



Please supplement the data requested for Table 3 of the Unesco 
Statistics of Education questionnaire (STE/Q/681), by any available 
data on total enrolment in literacy courses, and number and per- 
centage of women attending such courses in rural rnd urban areas, 
witn u bieakdown. If possible for courses organl 2 ed by (a) public 
authorities or agencies and (b) by private associations or agencies. 




o 
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13. U) Attitude to female literacy 

What Is the general attitude to literacy programmes fo"' 
women of the national authorities? 



literacy teaching pert>uiinel? 



the women themselves? 



their families? 



the public generally? 

(li) Which socio-economic groups are most in favour 
of such programntes? 



most opposed? 



YES NO 



till) Was the In/ormatlon provided under (i), (il) above 
obtained by a sociological survey? 



n □ 



o 



hiaifiiifftaiTi-TaaiJ 
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14. Evaluation 

Has the economic and social impact of literccy programmes 
for women been evaluated, or is such evaluation planned under 
literacy programmes? 



1 5. Problems 

(1) Does the equal access of women to literacy pose 
problems? 



YES NO 
□ □ 



If so, please specify 



(ii) Are any trends or developments discernable in this 
connexion? 



(Ui) W'h&i factors an impeding female literacy? 



16. Documentation 

Please indicate any research or rept rts in preparation or published on items 
in this questionnaire, and supply copies (three of each. If possible) 



17. Statistics on illiteracy 




Tor the purposes of the presen* survey, the statistics on illiteracy in 
<iie male and female populatlo**. compiled by the United Nations ftatlstlcal 
Office should be used. 



Illiterate population and percentage of illiteracy based on censuses or 
surveys since 1945 
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Number of persons inscribed In literacy courses 



Country 


Year 


Total 


Males 


Females 


%Femalej 


AFRICA 


Algeria 


1967/68 


5,000 


4,900 


100 


2.0 


Republic of the 


Congo 


1966/67 


12,052 


8,368 


3,684 


30.6 


Eth iopia 


1967/68 


173,456 


130,753 


42,703 


24.6 


Gabon 


1965/66 


1,200 


700 


500 


41. 7 


Ghana 


1966/67 


59,542 


33,937 


25,605 


43.0 


Liberia 


1965/66 


450 


400 


50 


11.1 


Libya 


1965/66 


22,661 


22,261 


400 


1.7 


Malawi 


1967/1966 


5,225 


1,311 


3,914 


74. 9 


Mali 


1966/67 


42,235 


33,075 


9,160 


21, 7 


Niger 


1966/67 


10,731 


10,631 


50 


0. 5 


Uga nda 


1967/68 


29.721 


13,732 


15,989 


53.8 


United Arab 


Republic 


1967/68 


77, 103 


68,655 


8,748 


11.3 


Sudan 


1965/66 


55,943 


32,260 


23,683 


42. 3 


Swaziland 


1965/66 


732 


752 


- 


0.0 


Tanzania 


1968/69 


3t’/,700 


125,800 


237,500 


65.4 


Chad 


1968/69 


5,044 


4,444 


600 


12.0 


Tunisia 


1968/69 


39,486(1) 


27,039(1) 


12,447^*- 


31.5 


NORTH AMERICA 


Dominican Republic 


1967/68 


10,605 


6,875 


3,730 


35,2 


El Salvador 


1968/69 


29,009 


22,808 


R 201 


21.4 


Guatemala 


1965/66 


69,235 


51,654 


17,581 


25.4 


Hondurae 


1966/67 


7,338 


4,424 


'-,914 


39.7 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentina 


1967/38 


137,412 


32,447 


54,965 


40.0 


BrazU 


1967/68 


517,013 


314,770 


202,243 


39. 1 


Colombia 


1965/66 


11,177 


7,069 


4,108 


36. 7 


Ecuador 


1968/69 


49,059 


27,054 


22,005 


44.8 


Venezuela 


1968/69 


50,599 


24,743 


25,656 


51. 2 


ASIA 


Ajghaniatan 


1966/67 


9,374 


9,000 


374 


4.0 


Burma 


1965/66 


173,713 


41,411 


132,302 


76. 2 


Brunei 


1965/66 


2,277 


931 


1,346 


59. 1 
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Country 


Year 


Total 


Males 


Females 


®<>Fejnales 


Republic of 


Korea 


1967/68 


187,880 


10,000 


177.880 


94. 7 


Hong Kong 


1966/67 


1,353 


230 


1,123 


83. 0 


India 


1964/65 


2.008. 873 


1 , 186.699 


822.174 


40.9 


Iraq 


1967/68 


15.007 


12,271 


2.736 


18.2 


Jordan 


1966/67 


4.078 


1.531 


2.54 7 


CM 


Kuwait 


1968/69 


12.630 


10.031 


2.599 


22. 3 


Laos 


1966/67 


3.660 


2.915 


74 5 


20. 3 


Malaysia 


1967/68 


259,162 


90,699 


168.463 


65.0 


Philippines 


1968/69 


60.07'’ 


27.756 


32. 316 


53.8 


Syrian Arab 


Republic 


1967/68 


11,810 


8.286 


3.524 


29.8 


Turkey 


1967/68 


37.825 


32,713 


5,112 


3 3, 5 


Republic of 


Viet Nam 


1968/69 


12.312 


7. 712 


4.600 


37.4 


EUROPE 


Greece 


1967/68 


8,876 


7.005 


1.871 


21.1 


Italy 


1967/68 


213.405 


121.707 


91.698 


43.0 


OCEANLX 


Solomon Islands 


1967/68 


120 


108 

Hr , nnn 


12 


10.0 



NOTES : This table is derived from two sources; the rejwrt ''Literacy 1967-1968", provisional 



version, which was kindly communicated to us by the Literacy Division, and data provided 
by the Unesco Statistical Office. 

- r nil or negligible. 

(1) These figures include 2. 753 men and 590 women following literacy courses on television. 
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Teaching staff in literacy cou rses 



Country 


Year 


Total 


Males 


3’cjnales 


'^ol'etnale; 


AFRICA 


Algeria 


19G7/08 


150 


145 


5 


3. 3 


Hurundi 


1 yG8/G‘J 


z40 


210 


30 


12.5 


People's Republic 


of the Congo 


I 9G3/UG 


422 


380 


42 


9. 9 


Ciabon 


lDGy/G9 


125 


119 


G 


1 . 3 


l^iberia 


19G:i/G4 


150 


125 


25 


Hi. 7 


Libya 


19G5/GG 


25 2 


212 


40 


1 5. 9 


Madagascar 


IUG5/GG 


4,910 


3,928 


932 


20. 0 


Malawi 


19G7/0B 


58 2 


295 


87 


22. 3 


Mauritius 


I 9G5/G6 


J4 


32 


2 


5 . 9 


Niger 


19G3/GG 


319 


34 2 


7 


2.0 


Sudan 


I 9G5/GG 


291 


I2b 


1 G3 


5(j.O 


Swaziland 


19GG/G7 


80 


27 


5 3 


tJi. 2 


Tunisia 


I9G7/(iG 


888 


774 


111 


12.3 


NORTH AMKIUCA 


Oominican Republic 


I9G7/GH 


H78 


UG 


2 32 


Gl .4 


101 Salvador 


1 9G5 


1,319 


1,034 


285 


21 . G 


SOUTH AMJOHICA 


Argentina 


I9GG 


7,014 


2,572 


4,442 


03. 3 


Rraz il 


19G7/CB 


17, 718 


1,528 


I G. 190 


91. 4 


Colombia 


19G3/GG 


719 


314 


405 


5G. 3 


lOcuador 


I9GG/G7 


1 , 1G> 


740 


422 


3G. .3 


ASIA 


Afghanistan 


19GG/G7 


90 


80 


10 


11. I 


Rurn^a 


I95G/GG 


18.032 


12,210 


5.822 


32. 3 


Brunei 


19G7 


141 


93 


48 


31.0 


Hong Kong 


1966/67 


70 


17 


5 3 


75. 7 


India 


19G4/65 


15,426 


12,785 


2,641 


17. 1 


Iraq 


I9G6/67 


496 


391 


105 


21.2 


Israel 


1967/69 


I .035 


705 


330 


31. 9 


Jordan 


1967/68 


155 


73 


82 


52. 9 


Kuwait 


19C8/69 


347 


254 


93 


2G. 8 


I>aos 


1966/67 


IG 


14 


2 


12. 5 


Malaysia 


1967/68 


C,446 


4,452 


1,994 


30. 9 


o 
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Country 


year 


Total 


Males 


Females 


fo Females 
0.0 


Syrian Arab Republic 
Thailand 


1965/66 

1965/6^6 


417 

1,083 


417 

1,083 


177 


0.0 
7. 1 


Turkey 


1966/67 


2,476 


2,299 




Republic of 
Viet Nani 


1966/67 


222 


192 


30 


13,5 


EUROPE 

Italy 


1967/68 


12,292 


1,688 


10,604 


86, 3 


OCEANIA 








3 


50.0 


Solomon Islands 


1967/68 


6 


■J 







NOTES; Table based on data provided by the 



Literacy Division and the Unesco 



Statistical Office, 



- - nil or negl'gihle. 
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Number of illit crates and percentage of women by urban and rural areas 
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RESOLU ITON ADOPTED BY THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 1512 (XLVIII) 



Elimination of illiterac y among women 



The Economic a nd Social Council, 

Having considered the report prepired by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization or equal access of women to literacy, (M 

Considering that illiteracy is one of tl.e main cbstacles to the progress of women in general and to 
the effective exei cise of their rights and responsibilities in particular. 

Considering also that progress in el mlnatlng illiteracy and in raising the standard of general edu- 
cation at all levels would not fail to bring about an improvement whereby all citizens, and more 
particularly women, would contribute more fully to the development of their countries^ 

1. Appeals to Member States, non-governmental o^-ganlzations and other voluntary organizations 
to Intensify their efforts to ensure that all the necessary steps are taken and every facility 
provided to enable women in both rural and urban regions to start or continue their education, 
making full use of all the available adult education programmes; 

2 . Reques ts the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization to assign an 
important place in Its functional literacy programmes to women who are still illiterate and to 
give assistance to all governmental and non-governmental literacy undertakings, inter alia , 
by acquainting them with modern techniques and method^^ for overcoming illiteracy; 

Suggests that non-governmental organizations should undertake or continue activities aimed 
at public opinion, national parliaments and public authorities, with the express aim of: 

(a) securing the signing and ratification of the Convention against Discrimination in Educa- 
tion adopted by the General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization in 1960; 

(b) raising the standard of literacy among adults, particularly among women, on account of 
their having lagged so far behind; 



(c) helping to train leaders for literacy campaigns and to devise methods of stimulating the 
Interest of women. 



1694th plenary meeting, 
28 May 1970 



f 
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STUDY ON DQUAL ACCi:SS OF GIRLS AND WOMHN TO LITERACY 
Su imnary of the an swers i\i NOOs jn cons u lt ative relationship w ith Itncsco 



IN raODUCTION 

The questionnaire KDV/30/430 ritklrossec^ lo Member Slates was sent lor infornmlion lo NGOs. 
The permanent Coimnittcc of the NC;Os Coiifcrcrioe. at its session on 27-28 March 19G9. deeulerj to 
ask those NGOs wlio wished to participate in this survey to send in the inCormatioii in their posses- 
sion before 15 October 1969. Mrs. Hugnion- ,ecrTt;m (World Association of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts) undertook to write a syntlvetie report \o be attached as an annex to die one to be established 
by the- Secretariat of Uncsco. on the basis of information provided by Member States, which will be 
presented at the Commission on the Status of Woriicji at its 23rd session. 

A^ t he end of .Janua ry 197 0 . 

(a) Twelve NGOs(M had indicated their interest for the tliernc of the survey without however 
being in a position to answer the questionnair e. In aeJeJition, the Iritcrriation al Planne^t 1 o.rc‘nthood 
Federation underlined the relationship between literacy for women and the introduction of family 
pllinnTng7~ The Counc il of Wor l d Organizations interested in the H andicapp ed drew attention to the 
importance of providing for access of handicapped girls and women to literacy. 

(b) Ten NGOs(D. mostly witii wide geographical representation, sent in overall replies 
based on the experiments made by their affiliated associations. 

(c) Sevenleenli) more or less complete replies to the questionnaire came directly from 

national associations affiliated to international NGOs. Some were transmitted by the NGO as a 
reply. The others were attached to the NGO's overall reply. Ihis information c;nne from the 
following countries: Argentina. Austria, Rrai'il. Ceylon, ITnland. Ghana. Inuia ( tw ice from 

two NGOs). Ireland. Israel. Japan. Norway (twice from two NGOs) , Fhilippincs. Sweden. Jurkey 
and United Kingdom. 



GENtlRAL RKMAKK 

Before examining the difficulties of ac^'ess of women to literacy, several NGOs noted Ifie 
general difficulties met by literary campaigns (lack of co-ordination, insufficient planning, lack of 
financial resources, difficulties in tlic recruitment and training of educators, etc. ,.,). It is a 
fact that the possibilities of access to literacy for women - who form the major part of the illiterate 
population and often a large proportion of tne literacy classes - depends to a great extent on the 
general conditions of economic and social development and on the conditions in wliich lileracy cam- 
paigns are held. It does n ; seem advisable to open only courses for women in ureas wmere men 
have not yet had the possibility of becoming liternte, 

1. Le gal bases 

The princ iple of equality of access of women lo literacy seems well establi.«;hcd everywhere. 

However, women. In the same way as men. are victims of discriminations which may exist ’n 
law or in fact. 'Phe NGOs describe experien-es sliowing that they a^e soinelimes in a position to 
reach groups subject to disc riminat ions or minority groups which stay apa rt from offic ial r^rog rammes. 



(I) Annex, 
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2. Administrati pn 

Several NGOs recall that they were often the first to launch literacy programmes, 
riie co-operation of NGOs with official & wices seems fairly widespread. 

3. Ai ms o f literacy p rogr ammes for women 

According to their experience the NGOs consider that literacy programmes for women jnust 
take into account: 

(a) the number of women to be made literate; 

(b) certain specific problems which can be deduced from the answers to the following 
questions. 

The general objectives, as seen by the NGOs, are the same for w^omen or ^or men; economic 
r.nd social development of the country, access to knowledge, encouragement for communities to 
undertake their own development, improvement in the standard of living, etc. . . 

The NGOs however would wish to emphasize the need for helping women to catch up with men 
in this respect, to reach their status as full members of the community, to ensure their emancipa- 
tion and equal access to development opportunities, to enable them to solve their dally problems, to 
exercise their civic rights, to benefit from family planning methods, etc. , . . 

Several NGOs point out that only programmes aiming at economic, practical purposes have 
real chances of success. 

The International Council of Women , which has given a full and substantial re^ y to the 
questionnaire, repeatedly points to the importance of Integrating literacy programme ^ in the 
framework of the overall economic development. 

4. Motivations 



In general, inducements to become literate arc the same for men and for women. 

A distinction should however be made; between urban and rural populations. In urban areas 
the women arn alrc.idy strongly motivated by a variety of contacts with the outside world. In rural 
areas, obstacles arise from the weight of traditions, shyness and a feeling that women are inferior 
beings. Several NGOs have learnt by experience the importance of personal contacts and visits; 
sometimes even, it Is necessary to give lessons in the homes. 

Beside economic and practical reasons, which are essential as already Indicated, some women 
arc sensitive to personal reasons: to keep up with their children who go to school, to be able to write 
themselves to the children abroad, to Increase the chances of being chosen as wives by literate men, 
etc. . . . 

5. Plann ing 

Governments generally realize the needs of women in this respect, but in fact little has yet 
been done to help them to catcli up with men. Priority Is still generally given to literacy pro- 
grammes for men. 

On princljlc, women seem to have a right to participate on an equal footing to the setting up 
of plans at every level, but contrarlly to the ai^swers of Ghana, most of the ri?plics indicate that in 
fact there arc still too few women capable of participating actWely in the elaboration of government 
plans for economic and social development or for co’ucation<al development. .Voincn are still to a 
large extent kept in a position of executing agents for government decisions, In particular through 
voluntary organizations :md through participation in literacy campaigns. Where these organizations 
havi proved thcli iHilty, for example National Councils of Wori^cn, there is often mutual consulta* 
tion between them an 1 the government when campaigns arc being organized. 
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In the few cj»sea (Iran, Israel, Italy), wliere women are mentioned among the responsible 
staff for the organization of campaigns, better results art* achieved as far as women are concerned 
(cf. ICW). 

As the Associated Coun try Wom e n of the World point out, if few women are yet capable of 
participating in planning at government level, they could and should be consulted much more. 

6. Organization and financing 

The lack of funds is one of the two liandicaps of the literacy programmes, the other being the 
lack of qualified teachers. 

The programmes financed by NOOs generally receive little help from governments an<I they 
are hampered by the limited funds avail able to NGOs. One or two replies mention occasional assis- 
tance from organizations in the Uiiite<l Nations system, from foundations or from local communities. 

Here again we nmst mention the interesting analysis presented by the ICW, which m:kes a 
di.stinction between: 

(a) campaigns financed by the State (Israel. Pakistan. Philippines, Uganda), where the con- 
tributions of nssociate<) Ttuinbers of the K'W consist in setting up and equipping centres, 
creating motivationw among the women, |>rovidh]g voluntary teachc*rs for literacy and 
vocational training, etc, . . - 

(b) campaigns financed by loeal authorities, in Tunisia for example, where the local 
groups of the National Union of Tunisian Women have helped in organizing, equipping 
and holding of courses, the Association for Adult ICducation being responsible for the 
pedagogical aspect; 

(c) campaigns financed by national associations affiliated to t)ie ICW (Colombia, Cebanon, 
Nigeria, etc. . . . ) , wliich are organized on a more modest basis, though tlie iCW 
launched a campaign for financial support (Unesco gift coupons). On occasion, the 
State or the municipality provt<!es for the meeting ro^m or the teachers and the asso- 
ciation member of K!\V organizes and directs the literacy and community development 
programmes (e. g. Yaounde, Cameroon). 

Ilie» programmes started by NGOs having replied to Pu‘ questionnaire are usually reserved 
Icr women in the first stage, which makes it ])Ossible better to overcome the difficulties particular 
to literacy teacJiing for women, to concentrate on the subjects which interest women particularly 
beside general interest subjects, to liold classes at more suitable hours for women, etc. .. . 

Women do net have the sanu* facilities as men for access to literacy classes, for example, 
during periods of military service or at work. In general, and judging in particular from the re- 
sults of regional seminars in Tanzania arui Colombia (Hogota), the programmes prepared by the 
National Councils of Women arc not very ’profe.ssional " in their methods and their equipment. 
However, some National Councils are already now preparing more adequate teaching and "'ea<ling 
material for literacy (Pakistan, Tunisia), The K'W underlines, after tlie pilot experiment of 
Unesco In Senegal, the usefulness of audio- visual material prepare d for community developme nt 
and for literacy classes for women sugge sts that otJu'r countries should benk. fit from tfiis 
experiment. 

7. Lite racy pers onnel 

The conditions for recruitment and training of personne 1 seem to be geiierallv the same. The 
training is often given in coeulucational classes. IJoweve r. the fenwalc personnel sc ■ ms to bt‘ 
generally less paid. 

Opportunities for training .'^re usually considered insufficient. The lack of personnel taking 
part In literacy on a professional basis is more strongly felt among women. 

The many women who take part in the campaigns on a voluntary basis havf a most useful part 
to play, but they cannot replace qualified and regular teaching staff, 

o 
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^ progrg\m mc^ 

Experiments have sliown how important it is lO have programmes with, on the one hand, 
economic and practical objectives, on the other iiand, a close relationship with the concerns of 
women such as: 

child care, house hygiene; 

food preparation and preservation; 

family budgets; 

production of butter, clieese, honey and methods for the co-operative sale of these products; 

improvemenc of methods for gardening, poultry raising, etc. ; 

maternity allowances, children’s allowances, social security, 

legal position (marriage, divorce, inheritance) 

family planning (Hcpublic of Korea, India. Tunisia) 

trade unionism. 

One NGO even asks - without, however, giving a definite answer - whether there might not be 
for women more* iniportant subjects to learn than reading and writing. 

In cases of homogeneous coeducational groups, the san\e curricula can be given to women and 
men. Even then, it seems advisable to include for women some subjects related to their family 
responsibilities. 

9. Kunct iojial literacy 

Some NGOs seem to include under this heading programmes oriented towards the family 
responsibilities of women. Those dealing with this question on the basis of the Unesco terminology, 
wonder (cf. report by ICW) whether there may not be a conflict between the implementation of this 
principle and the idea of equality of access of women to literacy. 

In fact, a large proportion of women are not integrated in economic life and do not benefit 
from the plans prepared for functional literacy. Only few functional literacy programmes arc ear- 
marked for women's groups and few of the empJoyers, who implement with the male workers the 
idea of functional literacy, '^dso organize parallel programmes for the wives of these workers. 

The small amount of specific information given by NGOs on the probleni of functional literacy 
is a proof of the problems raised by this principle as far &s women are concerned. 

There is already some indication that the low level of literates among women may become w’orse 
through the im; lemcntatlon of this principle, 

It Is urgent to obtain statistical data and to find solutions which would enable women to catch 
up with men while preserving the principle of functional literacy which has proven its value, 

10. Wasta g e 

Vvvy little statistical data are available. 

rhw WYWCA mentions 40 to 50/60%. Tlic reply *'rom the I’hilippinos' branch of ICJ'TU men- 
tions 6*1% wastage for men and 71% for women. I'be Turkish branch of ti*c IFUW gives some figures 
with the following proportions: In 19C7- 1968. 74% of women in rural areas received a certificate as 
against G5% of men and in urban areas 76% of women and 70% of jjien. 

V\\f' impression given in general Is that wastage is high for the following reasons; 

lack of Imcrest, lack of motivations; 

literacy not sufficiently linked with practical purpose, 

prejudices, traditions, 

overwork for \>>omcn and lack of time, parti rularly in rural .areas; 
marriage or prcgiancy; 
financial difficulties; 

hick of organization or means of trtnsportion, etc. ; 



• h'U 
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shortage and lack of perseverance of teaching personnel; 
shortage of female teaching personnel; 

lack of opportunities for using the acquired knowledge (vocational training). 

'rhe ICW, however, points out that for the literate campaigns organized in Tunisia by the 
government with the assistance of women's organizations the wastage was comparatively low: 20% 
for rricn, 13% for women, the reasons for this success being among others: 

a very careful selection of candidates through local committees; 

♦he organizing of each course by a local body, business enterprise, municipality, etc. ; 
regular visits to the candidates to encourago them; 

The organizing of examinations seems useful or even necessary as well as the granting of 
certificates, which should be given some publicity. Gifts in cash or kind to those finishing the 
course also se^m to be useful. 

11. Results 



The questions asked under this heading, end for which they could only provide partial answers, 
have given NGOs a chance to insist on the need to link, for women, literacy with economic and social 
development, community development and vocational training. 

On principle, women have the same access as men to the measures taken or foreseen lo keep 
up and develop their acquired knowledge. Practically, women benefit less from these meceures, as 
a result cf economic, social, cultural and religious conditions. In addition, they have less chances 
than men of implementing their acquired knowledge and some of this knowledge can only be used in 
the framework of the family. Several NGOs state how important it Is to give women the means to 
keep up and develop the acquired knowledge. 

One NCO remarks that the c/forts for literacy should not be assessed only in terms of results 
for the present generation, but also take into account the following generations for which the way is 
being f aved. 

12. Rural and urban literacy 

One NGO notes that rural women display more enthusiasm than urban women (Chile, Mexico), 
Others pobnt to a number of factors which make literacy more difficult In rural areas: 

distance from centres, scarcity and cost of means of transportion; 

a more marked shortage of teaching personnel; 

lack of time for women; 

more conservative attitudes; 

lad: of the motivations provided by contacts with the outside world. 

'Hieae difficulties are confirmed by statistical data given by Turkey (IFUW): while in town 
women followed the courses in a proportion of 62% compared with men, in 1967/68 this proportion 
fell down to i. 4% in villages, 

ICW mentions not only Indifference In eome rural areas but often hostility and recommends a 
ps>‘chological preparation period before efforts for literacy maybe started, 

1 3 . Attitude to female literacy 

If governments are s.Lmerally considered as being favourable to tiie principle of literacy for 
women, it seems that they still too often give a preference to programmes for men in the allocation 
of available means. 

The struggle for literacy started long enough ago for an evolution to be pt rc< [ Ublc in the atti- 
tude of women, of families, of ihe general public, (who is more and more favout ablt to it), "Literacy 
for women often begins to be recognized as necessary" (Argentina). In addiUot. tu ' voluntary or* 
ganizations (women NGOs, denominational NGOs, etc.) which supported lit* r ry frotj the beginning, 
business enterprise is now’ showing an interest. The spreading of school cd icr, ioi; r’so plays u part, 

erJc 
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since one of the motivations for women Is a wish to keep up with their children, and for girls -.o ' c 
chosen as wife by literate men. Fathers and husbands begin to encourage girls and women to ,;et 
educated (Ghana, Iran, Tunisia) and it is recommended to ask for their support. In other areas, 
there are still too many cases where husbands fear the emancipation of their wives through literacy 
and too many grandparents a widening of the generation gap and these obstacles will take a long 
time to overcome, 

14. Evaluation 



No NGO answered this question. The WYWCA mentions specifically that it is hoped that ,M irt- 
ber States of Unesco will evaluate the effect of literacy for women on the economic and social Ic. .1, 

15. Problem s 

Under this heading, NGOs generally recall several problems previously mentioned in tli? 
questionnaire. One of the aiiswers coming from a national association (ICFTU, India) mentio n- 
that ”lhe pace of progress Is found to be extremely slow. This is due to not coming to grips viOi 
the problem of manpower planning in all its aspects . . . and that poverty, unemployment and tl 
lack of dynamic manpower planning for social and economic progress are the main factors Imp ’ 
ing female literacy". 

Several NGOs point here to the close link between literacy and overall economic and sociu. 
development. This has been said already about aims and motivations. It is said again from another 
point of view: literacy, in particular where it is linl.od v/ith vocational training f<^r women should 
not raise hopes which might remain unfulfilled; at the same time as the launching of the campaign, 
consideration should be given to the opportunities for use of the knowledge and training acquired, 
which may imply attention to vocational guidance and the creation of new jobs for women. 

Another problem to be considered is the integration into the national community of small 
minority groups which are reached by the ,;GOs. 

Finally, there is the problem of the follow-up for women newdy literate, of adequate reading 
material to be given to them, etc. 




CONCLUSIONS 

On principle. It is considered that women should have the same right to literacy as men. 

In practice, 

literacy for women does not usually receive the attention and financial assistance correspond- 
ing to this principle; 

the Implementation of the idea of functional literacy seems to run counter to the principle of 
equal accers to Hteracy; 

• I 

prejudices and traditions are still too often an obstacle to access of women to literacy; 

It would be ess^ntial for woihr'n lo be Associated lo the extent poss-* r the preparation, or- 
ganization and leadership of literate campaigns at government level, and at any rate at the 
local level, since conditions for work with women and pregrammes designed for women are 
not the same as for men; 

the shortage of trained teaching personnel is felt even more with women than with men; If 
their training seems usually the same, financial conditions are not always equal; 

it is essential to collect reguUrly precise Information and to make sure if the gap between 
men and women in the field of literacy is not becoming wider rather than narrower; 

literate women do not seem to have the same opportunities as men for access to existing or 
planned follow-up measures to use, keep up and develop the acquired knowledge. 



bo 
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Twelve N G Oa had indicated their interest for the theme of the sur ve y without however being 
in a position to answer the questionnaire 

All African Women's Conference 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
International Association of Schools of Social Work 
International Council of Social Democratic Women 
Internatloral Federation of Business and Professional Women 
International Federation of Hiotographlc Art 
International Law Association 

Pan Pacific and South-East Asia Women's Association 
World Association of Girl Guides and Girl 6couts 
World Confederation of Labour 
World Federation of United Nations Associations 

(b) Ten KGOs sent In an overall reply based on t he experiments of their affil i ated associations 

Assoclati J Country Women of the World 
Catholic Internatlonu.' Education Office 
International Alliance of Women 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
International Co-operative Alliance 
International Council of Jewish Women 
International Council of Women 

International Council on Jewish Social and Welfare Services 
International Federation of University Women 
World Young Women's Christian Association 

( e \ Seventeen national as social Ions affiliated to : 

International Alliance of Women 

International Federation of University Women 

Soroptlmlst International Association 

World Confederation of Labour 

World Federation of United Nations Associations 
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